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A SCHOOL HISTORY 


OF THE 


UNITED STATES 


By JOHN BACH McMASTER 
Professor of American History in the University of Pennsylvania. 
PRICE, $1.00 
This book, just published, is remarkable, not 
only for the treatment of the subject by the distin- 
guished historian, John Bach McMaster—a treat- 


NEW ARITHMETICS... 


The Normal Rudiments of Arithmetic 
The Normal Standard Arithmetic 


By EDWARD BROOKS, A.M., Px.D., 
Superintendent of Philadelphia Schools. 





Tees books are entirely new throughout, and they embody the pri inciples which 
have made Dr. Brooks’s books always popular and lasting with efficient teachers. 
In amount of contents and in grading they are carefully adapted to modern require- 
ments. To the making of these new Arithmetics Dr. Brooks brings his ample 
experience as Normal School Principal, Superintendent of Philadelphia Public 
Schools, member of the Committee of Fifteen, and author of many mathematical 

books unprecedented for their success. 


ment entirely new in a school history—but also for| NEW SPELLERS... 


the wonderful power of condensation which it 
exhibits; for the same force and insight which are 
so conspicuous in this author's larger work; for its 
elaborate presentation of the social, industrial and 
economic development of the country and its effect 
on political history; for the masterly style which 
makes the whole story one of absorbing interest ; 
and for its impartial treatment of important political 
and social questions. A notable feature of the book | ~ 
is the large number of excellent maps—colored 
and in black and white—and the significant, helpful 
character of the numerous finely executed illustra- 
tions,each drawn from reliable historical source and 
conveying a meaning and a lesson to the reader. 

McMASTER’S SCHOOL HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES 

is designed for use in grammar schools. It will besent prepaid 


to any address on receipt of price. Correspondence with 
reference to examination and introduction is cerdially invited. 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


Washington Square, New York City. 


Also at Cincinnati Chicago Boston Atlanta and Portland, Ore 








The Primary Word-Builder 
The Advanced Word-Builder 


By A. J. BEITZEL, A.M., 
Late Superintendent of Cumberland County (Pa .) Public Schools. 


yw consecutive, logical, well-graded spelling books, Well printed on goed 


paper. Illustrated. Bound in Cloth. 
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First Lessons in English Grammar 
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Welsh’s Practical English Grammar 


By JUDSON PERRY WELSH, A.M., Px.D. 
Principal of Bloomsburg (Pa.) State Normal School, 





T Sas books treat the English Language as a living growing vehicle of expres- 
sion, They strike a happy mean between the so-called Language 


and Technical Grammar. % 
CHRISTOPHER SOWER COMPANY, 
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700 FREE TEXT-BOOK SCHOOL BOARDS 
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THE HOLDEN SYSTEM ror PRESERVING BOOKS 


Consisting of Holden’s Adjustable Book Covers, 
and Holden’s Self-Binders and Transparent Paper. 
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HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER CO., Springfield, Mase. 
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Samples and in- 
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528 Arch Street, Philadelphia. 
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Send for our ene containing normal school 


aoparatus, Full 
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6 cents for postage. 
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Our three new courses in drawing—arranged to meet in a thoroughly practical way all the differ- 
ent school conditicns, and being in harmony with the soundest educational and artistic princi- 
ples, and the most successful school-room experience, Are now ready, 


J. FOR CITY SCHOOLS. 
THE PRANG ELEMENTARY COURSE IN ART INSTRUCTION 


Text-books for pupils and teachers, Examples contributed for pupils’ study by the leading artists of 
the day—C. D. Giuson, F. S. Cuurcu, Assotr THayer, ARTHUR W. Dow, Winstow Homer, Ross Turner, 
Cuaries Wooppury and others, Lessons in the elements of both Fine Arts and Industrial art: practical, 
educational and zsthetic, Pupils draw from nature, from interesting objects and models, from the pose 
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color is provided, Abundant opportunity is given for work in optional subjects and for individual choice 
as to manner of rendering, with pencil, pen-and-ink, or brush, 
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with Nature Study and other lines of grade instruction. 


Ill, FOR COUNTRY SCHOOLS. 
THE PRANG COURSE IN DRAWING FOR UNGRADED SCHOOLS 


Text-books for pupils and teachers. Simple, practical, closely related to every-day affairs and well 
adapted to the development of individual skil!, good taste, and enjoyment of beauty both in nature and in 
the products of industrial art and fine art. Helpful examples of drawing for study. Opportunities and 
helps for the study of Color, 


For illustrated, descriptive circulars, giving full particulars in regard to these various Courses, the 
grading cf text-books, desirable equipments of other material for the work, etc., etc., address the pub- 


lishers, 
THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL COMPANY, 
646 Washington St., Boston, 151 Wabash Averue, Chicago. 5 West 18th St, New York, 
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3 East 14th Street New York. 


JAMES B. WILSON, 133 William Street, New York. 
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EDUCATION 


The oldest of the high-class educa- 
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and best educational monthly mag- 
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Strictly Original. 


It is contributed to and read by 
many of the leading educators of the 
day. No progressive teacher can 
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TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 





~ TEACHERS CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION 


ESTABLISHED IN (884. 101 THE AUDITORIUM BUILDING, 
POSITIONS FILLED, 4,000. - = CHICACO. « - 


fecks Teachers who are ambitious for advancement rather than those without positions 
Eastern Brancu: 494 ASHLAND Avg., Burraco, N, Y. 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. # 


EVERETT O. FISK & CO., Prop’s. | 100-page Agency Manual sent free to any address 

107 Ketth @ Perry B’ld’g, Kansas City, Mo 

728 B’ld’g, Denver, . 
625 , Los Angeles, Cal 


TEACHERS WANTED 


Over 4,000 vacancies—several times as many vacancies as members. Must have more members. Sev- 
eral plans; two plans give free registration; ene plan GUARANTEES positions. 10 cents pays for 
book containing plans and a $500.00 love stery of college days. No charge to employers for recom- 
mending teachers. 

Seuthern Teachers’ Bureau | Sas Dr. 0. M. Sutton, A.M., | Sutton Teachers’ Bureau, 
S. W. cor. Main & 3d Sts., Louisville, Ky. President and Manager. 69-71 Dearborn St., Chicago, Il). 
Nerthern vacancies Chicago offiee, Southern vacancies Louisville office. One fee registers in both offices 





Ashburton Pl., Boston, Mass. 855 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
% Fifth Ave., New York City, N.Y. |. 25 King St. West Toronto, Can. 


128 Twelfth St., Washington, 420 Century Bila’g, Minneapolis, Minn. 





AMERICAN AND FOREICW 
TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Introduces to colleges, schools, and familtes, superior 
Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Gov- 
ernesses, for every department of instruction; recom- 
mends good schools to parents, Call om or addres 
Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 
American and Foreign Teachers’ Ageacy, 


33 Unien Square, New York 


ehermerhorn’s Teachers’ Agency 
Oldest and best known in U. S, 
Established 185s. 
3 EAst 14TH Srrezt, N. Y. 


Robertson's Teachers’ Agency. 


Has filled vacancies in 17 States. Send stamp for 
circulars.—H. N. ROBERTSON, Proprietor, 
Memphis, Tenn. 


™e Teachers’ Exchange 


OF BOSTON 
Will remove to new rooms, September ist. Teachers 
and Employers are invited to call. 
Telephone, 258 Washington Street. 














OUR $2000 Places Filled this 
Summer, by Personal Recom- 
mendation + * * * * 


KELLOGG’S BUREAU, 
63 East Ninth Street, New York. 
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OF INTEREST TO ALL TEACHERS AND MOTHERS. 
~~ 
Kindergarten Review #= 


A MONTHLY MAGAZINE DEVOTED TO EDUCATIONAL LITERATURE AND 
KINDERGARTEN NEWS. 


SUBSCRIPTION | 

> PRE. {$2.00 a Year. 
SPECIAL NOTICE. 

Up to October 1, 1897, we will take subscriptions at the former price, $100. Send for terms for Training 


Classes and Agents. Sample copy free on application, The new magazine will be a great improvement 
on the old one in every respect. You cannot afford to be without it. 


MILTON BRADLEY CO., Publishers, SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


NEW YORK. ATLANTA, KANSAS CITY. 


\ Tliss Emilie Poulsson. 


EDITORS: | Miss L. E. Poulsson. 








. The Lehigh University.. 


SOUTH BETHLEHEM, PA, 
Tuomas Messincar Drown, LL.D., - Presipentr 


Classical, Literary, and Engineering Courses, 
Chemistry, Metallurgy, and Krchicecture. Also 
combined courses leading to a technical degree 
in addition to bachelor of arts. For Registers and 
special circulars describing the different Courses, 
address The Secretary of Lehigh University. 
8140 


2. FRANKLIN COLLEGE, 


New Athens, O., 730 year. 
of room and text-books only $2.80 to $3 per week. 
Total cost, $140 per year. Cisssical, philosophical, 
scientific, normal, music, art, shorthand, and com- 
mercial courses, Post-graduate courses for D.D., 
Ph.D., ete. Sent out U. S. Senators, Governors, 
etc., and 300 ministers. No saloons. Cheap, safe, 
healthful; both sexes. Send for catalog, with plan 
toearn funds. W. A, Wictiams, D.D., Pres'‘t. 


KINDERGARTEN TRAINING 


NEW YORK CITY. 


The Ethical Culture Schools, 1:09 West s4th Street 
offer a Kindergarten Normal Course, including 
Theory of the Kindergarten, Psychology, History of 
Education, Music, Art, Natural Renee and English. 

Special opportunities for experienced Kindergart- 
ners, Fall term opens Oct. 4th. Terms on application . 

ine F. Reigart, Superintendent. 
iss Caroline T. Haven, Principal. 





Tuition, board, rent 
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If so, write for Trial Lesson and specimen pages. 
We publish the Isaac Pitman system, the Oldest and 
Adopted by New York Pablic Schools. Get 
**The Manual of Phonography,” +14 pp., 40c., post- 
paid. ISAAC PITMAN & SONS, 
33 Union Square, New York, 
Attend Metropolitan School, 156 Fifth Avenue, 





AN ERA IN PHYSICAL TRAINING 


In schools is marked by the publication of 


BANCROFT’S SCHOOL GYMNASTICS. 


By JESSIE H. BANCROFT, 


YUST ISSUED. 


Director of Physical Training, Brooklyn Public 


EIGHT SCHOOL YEARS.—This manual of free-hand exercises 


JUST ISSUED. 


Schools. 


PRACTICABLE FOR THE CLASS TEACHER.—The clear 


covers eight grades of work for the eight years of the elementary | directions, the many illustrations, the running accompaniment of 

school course. The work of each grade is arranged in a series | explanatory notes and illustrations make it the most valuable 

of lessons. The exercises are given in response to the commands | hook on this subject for the teacher. 

of the teacher. These commands are given in full in each lesson.| Superintendents, principals and teachers intending to intro- 
238 ILLUSTRATIONS —The exercises are illustrated by this|duce Physical Training should see this book. Price,$ 1.50. 


Jarge number of photographs of the various positions. 


The | Special terms for introduction. 


A sample copy to any teacher 


exercises are selected mainly for their usefulness in correcting | for examination for $1.28, postpaid. 


posture. 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO,, 61 East Ninth 
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Hall’s Contents of Children’s Minds on Entering School. 


By G. Stanley Hall. Gives the results of careful investigations to de- 
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age child on entering school. 25c. . 
Rooper’s Drawing in the Infant Schools. 
Everyone interested in the study of the mental development of the 
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Allen’s Temperament in Education. 
There has been no more valuable book on Methods of Child Study pub- 
lished. It is invaluable to all earnest students of the subject. sec. 
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The Act of Teaching. 


By Head Professor John M. Coulter, Chicago 
University. 

Perhaps the most difficult work of the teacher is to 
appreciate the exact mental condition of the pupil in 
reference to any subject. Unless there is complete 
adaptation in this regard the contact is a failure, lead- 
ing to mutual disgust and distrust. 

It has been my good fortune to witness a large 
amount of teaching in all grades, and the impression 
left upon me has been one of astonishing lack of sim- 
plicity and directness in the presentation of subjects, 
resulting in utter confusion. My own conclusion has 
been that this indicates either ignorance of the sub- 
ject, or lack of teaching ability, or a wooden applica- 
tion of some pedagogical refinement which has been 
learned somewhere, and which is either not worth 
applying in any case, or is woefully misplaced. Hard- 
ly can there be imagined a worse combination than 
wooden teaching by one ignorant of the subject. 

In a great mass of teaching, instead of using clear 
expression and a direct presentation, the effort seems 
to be to use most unusual phrases, as far from an 
ordinary vocabulary as possible, and to approach the 
subject in such a devious way that its significance is 
in danger of being missed. The philosophy of teach- 
ing is well enough as a background, but philosophical 
teaching is usually out of place. To inject the ab- 
stractions and phrase-making of normal training into 
the school room is to dismiss clearness and all intel- 
lectual contact with pupils. 

This is no criticism of pedagogical training, for I 
would be the last to suggest that any profession 
should be attempted without professional training, 
but it is a criticism of those teachers who do not know 
how to apply their training and follow what they re- 
gard to be rules, rather than principles. Probably the 
greatest factor in this result is the fact that far too 
many teachers have learned the form of teaching 
merely, and have strangely neglected to gain some 
knowledge of the subject-matter to be taught. With 
them it is form without substance, and what else are 
they equipped to do but to go slavishly through the 
motions of teaching? There is no flexibility, no 
power of adaptation, no ability to depart from a fixed 
routine, and hence no adjustment to the very diverse 
mental conditions they must meet and are expected 





to stimulate. Necessary flexibility in method is im- 
possible without a broad grasp of the subject to be 
presented. 

It should be unnecessary soberly to state that meth- 
ods of presentation amount to nothing without some- 
thing to present, but the schools seem to need the 
statement. The amount of meaningless drudgery 
that this senseless formalism has forced upon pupils 
has long been recognized by parents, whose indig- 
nation occasionally breaks out in condemnation of the 
schools as places where method has run to seed. It 
is very fortunate that the human mind is so tough a 
structure that it will develop in spite of teachers, and 
all of our educational experiments have not succeeded 
in sensibly stunting it. 

I have about concluded that the great problem in 
the act of teaching is not how to impart instruction, 
but how to oppose the fewest obstacles to mental de- 
velopment. The human mind has a, mighty way of 
overcoming obstacles, but, as teachers, we have no 
right to attempt to make them insurmountable. I 
have almost cried out in indignation when witnessing 
some pupil whose quick mind has discovered short 
cuts to results, ruthlessly forced upon the procrustean 
bed of method by some teacher who knows only one 
way. It is such things that bring the profession into 
deserved contempt, as one that has not yet emerged 
from blind empiricism. 

The necessary combination of knowledge of the 
subject with knowledge of methods needs further em- 
phasis and application. It is often supposed that the 
lower the grade or the more elementary the subject, 
the less the need of a knowledge of the subject on the 
part of the teacher. There can be no greater mistake 
if successful teaching is the end in view. In no part 
of educational work is flexibility in presentation and 
jn material so necessary as at its very beginning. 
Truth is many-sided, and it is always a question as to 
which side shall be presented. The teacher who only 
knows one side is hopelessly lost, and hence becomes 
dogmatic and useless. For instance, | know of no 
science teaching that demands a broader grasp of the 
subject-matter, and a more facile adaptation of ma- 
terial to purpose, than “nature study” in the lower 
grades. So long as it is committed to teachers with 
no scientific training, I predict that it will bea failure. 
It is in danger of being worse than a failure, for to 
atone for lack of scientific knowledge teachers are apt 
to have recourse to popular books upon science, full 
of sensational and claptrap statements, and actually 
mislead those whom they are guiding. 

To escape from the bondage of the book, to see 
with our own eyes, to handle with our own hands, to 
judge for ourselves, cannot be brought about by the 
retailing of romances. Evenif the teacher has enough 
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of the scientific spirit, to say nothing of sufficient 
knowledge, to discard the romances, the overwhelm- 
ing danger is that the pupil will be set at dead work, 
which, when done, leads to nothing. Observation 
merely for the sake of observation is cruel, when the 
world is full of important things to be observed. 

But how can a teacher select the important things 
and discard the trifling things without some funda- 
mental knowledge of the subject? The whole race of 
man is peculiarly open to humbugging in the guise of 
science, and this will be intensified if school children 
are to be humbugged by their teachers. I have used 
as an illustration a subject with which I happen to be 
familiar, but fancy that is but an illustration of all the 
rest. 

Not to prolong the discussion of this particular 
problem, it is my desire to impress the fact that the 
act of teaching demands a knowledge of subjects as 
well as of methods, that there may be the greatest 
amount of flexibility in presentation; it demands 
simple language and a very direct style ; entire sup- 
pression of the philosophy of a subject until there are 
facts enough upon which to found a little simple phil- 
osophy ; complete abolition of all pedagogical cant ; 
and a reverence for truth that will not permit it to be 
trifled with in order to arouse a factitious interest. 


From the ‘ University Record.” 


* 
Intellectual Waste. 


By Joun Davipson, M. A., High School, Stranraer, 
Scotland. 

That the increasing complexity of our educational 
system is contributing to smoother working is at 
least doubtful. That the product which the educa- 
tional mill is intended to turn out is being actually 
realized is also doubtful. And yet, what with palatial 
buildings, large and well-trained staffs, school boards, 
county superintendents, inspectors, educational codes | 
et hoc genus omne, the superficial observer may be par- 
doned for thinking that a finished product—a truly 
educated boy or girl—ought to be forthcoming. 
Amongst thinking people, however, outside the 
charmed circle of pedagogy, there is a feeling of 
dissatisfaction—a more or less intelligible conscious- 
ness that allis not right with the education of our 
public school children. 

The Zimes, voices this dissatisfaction, and re- 
flects the opinion of not an unimportant section of 
people when it declares that “ the average school boy 
has to forget most of what he has learned, or to re- 
learn it in new forms and relations.” This is a serious 
charge. We have heard it before. It is the opinion 
of the man in the street expressed epigrammatically. 
And the indictment ‘is serious just because it is that 
of the man in the street. Who better than he knows 
what it is to live, and what is education but a training 
for living? But the testimony of the man in the 
street does not stand alone. Examine the reports of 
superintendents and you will find more than one 
wail over the profitless energy and the wasted time of 
our public school children. One inspector virtually 
says that in many cases the results of a study of his- 
tory and geography are almost #//; another, that a 


former year’s work in these subjects, and especially in 
history, disappears, whilst no training seems to have 
been got through the temporary acquisition. Sim- 
ilar though less severe complaints are made in regard 
to other branches of instruction. Although it would be 
illogical from one or two particular subjects to make 
any generalization in regard to each and every subject 
taught in school, yet such a criticism, coming from 
those who, on the whole, are well fitted to sympathet- 
ically appraise the value of the work in school, cannot 
fail to make even the most optimistic teacher pause 
and ask whether, after all, the man in the street is not 
partly right. 

In wholesale condemnation there is always an ele- 
ment of exaggeration. Without, therefore, going the 
whole way with our critic, the Zzmes, every honest 
teacher will admit, that intellectual waste is going on 
apace in our schools. Not that there is no progress 
of a kind, but that such progress is made at a consid- 
erable sacrifice. To tell truth, who knows better than 
the teacher of the existence of the useless grind and 
its resultant waste? Does it not lie with him, then, 
to stay this waste? Not altogether; he is part of a 
system. But more, one and all of us are so intent on 
the false show of the examination result that neither 
the prayers of the central figure in the show nor of his 
champions are heard. Is it sufficient that that deli- 
cate instrument—a child’s mind—should contribute 
to the senseless glorification of a school or the pacifi- 
cation of the almighty taxpayer ? What matters it, 
then, should the instrument be wasted or even de- 
stroyed in the process? The end justifies the means, 
forsooth ! 

The pessimistic teacher looks upon the mental 
waste which he sees all around him as the inevitable 
result of the system under which he works. But no 
true teacher can be a pessimist in anything but theory. 
His life work demands that he should work and hope 
for the best even whilst oppressed with a sense of the 
worst. Still, intellectual pessimism is of service ; itis 
the best antidote to the fatal optimism that is so apt 
to be fostered by the dazzle of the latter day examin- 
ation result. It compels us to give heed to the vicious 
points in our method of educating, and the practical 
result, as far as the teacher is concerned, is an en- 
deavor on his part to rise superior to the system that 
enthralls him. 

Of intellectual waste, as of any other kind of waste, 
there are two kinds—productive and unproductive. 
The acquisition of former knowledge that has now 
disappeared from the mental consciousness has cer- 
tainly proved unproductive, if the mind received no 
training inthe acquisition. This is waste with nothing 
to show for it. But there is the unavoidable waste 
involved in the disappearance of formerly acquired 
knowledge whose acquisition resulted in a certain de- 
velopment of the mental powers. Here there is a 
loss and gain, the latter often far transcending the 
former. Inautilitarian age, when every bit of knowl- 
edge is apt to be judged from a one-sided utilitarian point 
of view, this latter kind of waste is often confounded 

with the former. It is the unproductive waste which 
concerns us. 

The testimony of inspectors will doubtless be cor- 
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roborated by that of the observant teacher, that the 
study of some subjects entails a greater amount of 
waste than that of others. Such subjects as history 
and geography have acquired bad prominence in this 
respect. Important as history is, from the point of 
view of future citizenship, to the average pupil of the 
elementary school, yet inspector and teacher alike 
seem to view the subject with despair. As deus ex 
machina, it is either expelled the curriculum of the 
elementary school, or (perhaps by way of a conscience- 
salve) relegated to the oft nondescript position of a 
reading lesson. The question is thus suggested: Are 
there certain subjects of school instruction of such a 
nature that the attempt to teach them only results in 
waste unproductive? Or is the waste wholly or 
partly the outcome of wrong method in teaching 
those subjects? The case of history would seem to 
favor the former alternative. But what does the now 
historical cry of the inherent difficulty of the subject 
amount to? It will be granted that in general any 
subject of study is difficult or easy, according to the 
way in which itis approached. A glance through the 
ordinary historical text-book shows the method by 
which the pupil is introduced to a knowledge of his- 
tory. It is questionable if there is at present in the 
educational market a single historical manual that de- 
viates from the orthodox plan of treating the subject 
“from the beginning.” In general, the pupil is led 
through a series of facts whose sole connection is 
often merely chronological. He leaps from one iso- 
lated foothold of fact to another, finding neither rest 
nor satisfaction in any. And evenin the case of those 
text-books that aim at giving a connected account of 
the life of the people in its various aspects, the same 
method of going forward is followed. 

To the average child the study of history, as indeed 
that of any other subject, after this fashion, is uninter- 
esting. His mind refuses tof go forward willingly 
in this will-o’-the-wisp “chase after effects. Even 
if you leadhim along a line of the most perfec 
synthesis, his mind, unless analytically employed at 
each step of the synthesis, does not follow with a full 
interest. You have robbed him of the motive for effort 
—the desire to find the cause of an effect, not the effect 
of a cause. He is not so much concerned with what 
this will do as with what caused this, not so much 
with how as with what, not so much with synthesis as 
with analysis. 

Never was a truer educational dictum proclaimed 
than the Herbartian maxim that the substitution 
of any other motive for effort other than interest 
in the subject injures the character of the child. 
And what is this but another way of saying that there 
is no real education where interest in the subject is 
not the motive of the mental effort? To secure this 
Herbartian interest the learner must be led along that 
analytical path which the pupil himself unconsciously 
points out at the birth of thought. It is, alas, too true 


that the little would-be analyst can be brought to 
submit quietly, and blindly, to the bondage of the 
synthetical leading string, lured on, it may be, by the 
poor hope that he will ultimately reach some light. 
Childhood is the period of faith. Yes, but a more 
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rational faith than oft attends the child in later school 
life. 

That psychology is not yet dead that makes 
much of the child memory, and little of the child in- 
telligence. It is psychology of the study, not a psy 
chology of the class-room. It is partly owing to it, 
that the child of our lower standards is cursed with an 
olla podrida of meaningless facts. And yet in reality, 
he is an embryo discoverer, unconsciously working 
analytically, and demanding analytical explanations 
of things.—‘“* Educational News,” England. 


r 
Which Method in Reading? 


By Adelaide V. Finch, Principal of the Training School 
at Lewiston, Me. 


There are methods galore in teaching any 
subject, but especially so in regard to teaching 
reading. So many are there, in fact, that the 
young graduate, unless her “ bump of commonsense ” 
be large, sometimes knows not where she stands, 
and wonders “if there is any right method, after all.’ 
In one educational paper she reads, “By all means, try 
the x— method of teaching reading. Never before in 
the history of education has such a pedagogically sound 
method been placed before the teachers of America.” 
In another column she reads a contribution by Miss 
Z., a well-known highly teacher 
Miss Z. opens the article by 
gained last year by using phonic method far ex- 


and respected 


saying, “The results 
ceed my expectations and I believe I have there- 
fore been blind in not seeing that my pupils should 
be made to help themselves in their reading.” 

In the same paper, perhaps, is a well written article 
by Prof. A., saying that the phonic method is pedagog- 
ically unsound, giving plausible reasons for his state- 
ment, and so it goes on! 

But, after all has been said,and the different methods 
well aired, the wise teacher will select the best from all 
methods and create a method of her own—a method 
full of life and enthusiasm, and love for the little folks. 
If she believes the word method the best with which to 
begin, she will use it; if some other appeals to her, she 
will use that; if a little later she finds the need of some 
phonic work, she will introduce that also. And no 
mistake will be made, for the method—whether it be 
the best from all, or some special one—which the 
teacher honestly believes in, intelligently understands, 
enthusiastically uses, and vigorously champions, will 
be the right one for her to use. 

But, let me whisper my word in your ear, and you 
may take the advice or not, as you think best. Per- 
sonally, I believe that in the primary grades, all new 
words should be taught during a special word lesson 
period, and before the time of the regular reading les- 
son of the day, so that all these new words will be thor- 
oughly known as to form, meaning, and sound by the 
time the reading lesson takes place. Then there will 
be no stumbling over the mechanical difficulties of the 
lesson, but the attention can be _ concentrated 
upon the thought of the lesson, for reading is the getting 
of thought. 
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Autumn Color Study. 


The idea is very general that the reason why leaves turn red 
and brown in the fall is that they have been touched by frost. 
This is a mistake, for they would turn just the same if there 
were no frostsatall, other conditions remaining unchanged. The 
green matter in the tissue of the leaf is composed of two colors 
red and blue. In the autumn, the sap stops flowing in the tree, 
and its natural growth ceases. The leaf tissue become oxidized; 
that is, unites with the oxygen of the air, this oxidation caus- 
ing the change of color. Under certain conditions, the leaf be- 
comes red; under other conditions, yellow or brown. 
The difference is due to the various combinations of the ma- 
terials making the green tissue, and also to the varying condi- 
tions of climate and soil, and the degree of exposure to which 
the tree is subjected. A dry, cold climate produces more bril- 
liant foliage than one that is damp and warm. For this reason 
the foliage in mountain regions is more gorgeous than that 
nearer the sea. 

The changes in color of the leaves of various trees is a very 
interesting and valuable study for children. The leaves of 
which trees turn yellow, then brown? Which ones turn bright 
red? What leaves turn a dark red? If their attention is called 
to this color study, pupils will enjoy watching the various 
changes, and there is no more helpful aid in training to close 
observation in all nature study. How little these color changes 
are noticed by people generally is shown by the following inci- 
dent: 

Several years ago, in a company of some twenty people, the 
queston was asked whether the leaves on maple trees turned 
first red, then yellow, then brown, or whether the leaves of 
some trees turned red, and those on others, brown. Although 
there were several college professors, and the company was an 
unusually intellectual one, not a person present had ever no- 
ticed the maple trees, with which the streets of the New Eng- 
land town were shaded, carefully enough to know how they 
do turn. Since then, several of the company have been no- 


ticing, and they have found that some maple trees turn—but 
never mind, let pupils find this out, if they can.—* Puiscilla. ” 


¥ 
Talking in Their Sleep. 


“You think I am dead,” 
The _~—_ said, 
“ Because I have never a leaf to show, 

Because I stoop, 
And my branches droop, 

And the dull, gray mosses over me grow! 

But I’m alive in trunk and shoot; 
The buds of next May 
I fold away, 

But I pity the withered grass at my root.” 


“ You think I am dead,” 
The quick grass said, 
“ Because I have parted with stem and blade! 
But under the ground 
I am safe and sound, 
With the snow’s thick blanket over me laid, 
I’m all alive and ready to shoot, 
Should the spring of the year 
Come dancing here; 
But I pity the flower without branch or root.” 


“You think I am dead,” 
A soft voice said, 
“ Because not a branch or root I own! 
I never have died, 
But close I hide 
In a plumy seed that the wind has sown, 
Patient I wait through the long winter hours; 
You will see me again— 
I shall laugh at you then 
Out of the eyes of a hundred flowers.” 
—Edith M. Thomas in Boston “ Journal.” 
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Life in an Ant Colony. 


By Eleanor Root, Boston. 

Nothing is more interesting than to watch a colony of ants. 
Among them we find soldiers, carpenters, purveyors or those 
who get food for the people, children and their parents, and 
nurses. 

Some of the colonies are made up of two kinds of ants, 


the masters and the slaves. It is the slaves who do all the 
work, and the masters or warriors whose business it is to 
go against smaller and weaker tribes and carry them off as 
new slaves. 

Pierre Huber, the son of a man who found out so much 
about bees, was the first one to discover this. He watched a 
long file of big red ants sally forth against an ant hill of small 
black ants. After a hard fight in which a few escaped carry- 
ing with them their young, the warriors departed bearing off 
the children of those who had just been vanquished. And when 
they came in sight of home, they were met by their slaves, 
who welcomed them and their new victims. 

The effect of slavery upon the masters is far worse than 
upon the slaves. They are rendered by it unable even to 
feed themselves. This has been proved by separating them 
f.om their slaves. Then, although food was placed before 
them, they seemed not to know enough to eat, and soon 
died of starvation. In another case a little slave was put with 
them just as they were about to die. Instantly every thing 
was changed. It fed the great lazy things and restored them 
to life. Thus it seems that the slaves are far more intelligent 
than their masters. Indeed in many ways they are the masters, 
for it is they who decide when it is best for the warriors to 
go out of the city, and they who stand at the gates and drive 
them back if they return from an excursion without spoils. 
All this seems hard to believe; but wise men who have given 
their lives to the study of insects have observed it again and 
again. 

ANTS AS EDUCATORS. 

One of the most interesting things about ants is the tender 
care they take of their young. First the nurses watch the 
little eggs day and night, supplying them with nourishing 
substance from their mouths, and “seated upon their hind 
legs look like little black, motionless, upright fairies,” holding 
themselves in readiness to help the baby ants get free from 
their husky coverings at the proper time. 

After this they attend to the wants of their growing charges 
untiringly. They carry them out into the sun when it is 
cool, and place them in the sun where they can get the most 
air when it is hot. They teach them to talk with their tiny 
antennz, and to work,—and even punish them when neces- 
sary. 

ANTS KEEP COWS. 

Another interesting thing about ants is the fact that some 

of them keep herds of cows. In Mexico and a few other 


countries they make a sort of honey from the food which 
they gather. This serves them as a drink. In this country, 
however, they do not seem able to do this. But there is a 
certain little grub which is covered with a sweetish substance 
of which they are very fond, and this substance fills the place 
to them that milk does us. So it is that we say, “ Ants 
keep cows.” 

Sometimes the grubs are taken into the ant hills, and some- 
times, when they are at some distance from it, they are en- 
closed in a “pasture” by having a fence thrown up about 
them by their keepers. In all cases they have the very best 
of care, being fed upon the vegetables of which they are most 
fond and which best agree with them. 

Will you not feel more interest in ants after knowing 
these wonderful things that have been found out about them, 
and will you not want to watch them for yourselves ? 
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The Bee and Her Workshop. 


By Janet Elmwood, New Hampshire. 


E morning last spring a neighbor sent word 
that some of his bees were swarming, and 
if we wanted to see how they started 
housekeeping we might go over. When 
we reached the orchard, under whose trees 
the bee hives were kept, we found that the 
owner had placed a long board upon two 
barrels standing some six feet apart, had 
spread a sheet over the board, and at one 
end had set an empty hive. At first we 
Saw no bees, but when our attention was called to the fact, we’ 
noticed on the limb of an evergreen, ‘directly above the board 
a black and yellow mass of the insects motionless, save that 
occasionally a single one flew from the limb, burred about aim 
lessly for a minute, and then settled back again among the rest. 
The bee owner wore gloves, and had a veil hanging from 
his hat. Thus protected, he approached the tree very quietly, 
that he might not disturb the bees, sawed the limb from the 
tree, bees and all, and let it drop gently to the board. As the 
limb fell, many of the bees flew a little distance away, as if 
frightened; but as they are always attracted by anything white 
they all finally lighted on the sheet. How they discovered the 
hive and its suitability for a home we could not tell, but in a 
very short time more and more of them were flying in and out 
ef the tiny entrance, and soon the family of young bees for 
whom there was no room in the parent hive were apparently 
as contented as if they had lived in that very hive all their 


gz? ™ 


Honeyco nb: upper cells are breeding cells, lower cells are empty; 
between them are the honey cells ; the two large cells are queen bee cells, 
DRONES AND WORKERS AND THEIR QUEEN. 

We speak of the bee and her workshop because only about 
one-seventh of the bees in a hive are males, and these do no 
work at all. There are three kinds of bees in every hive: the 
males or drones, the workers, and the queens. 


The drones are the largest, and they have no sting. Of the 
working bees there are two classes: the nurse bees, who care 
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for the young, and the wax-workers, who build the comb and’ 
gather honey. 

There is usually one queen in each hive, with about ten 
thousand workers. If, after swarming, there are more than 
one queen, these fight with their stings until only one remains 
alive. The queen lays all the eggs. Beginning in the spring 
or early summer, she lays from one to two thousand eggs a 
dey, depositing first those from which the workers are pro- 
duced, then others in special cells for drones and queens. 


DEVELOPMENT OF THE BEE, 


There is no apparent difference between the eggs for pro- 
ducing a worker for a queen, the modification being probably 
brought about by the nature of the cell and the character of 
the food. After the eggs have been placed in the cells it re- 
quires about twenty-two days for the worker to come out a 
perfect insect, twenty-five days for the drone and sixteen days 
for the queen. 

The egg is soft and smooth, and is fastened by one end to 
the bottom of the cell so that it appears to be suspended in the 
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Breeding cells containing eggs (two upper cells), Jarva, chrysalis(two 
lower cells), 








air. It develops first into a larva, which has two eyes and a 
mouth somewhat like that of a caterpillar. 

The larva is fed for a week by the workers and then, a wax 
cover being placed over the cell, it remains there in a pupal 
state for another ten days, when it breaks the wax cover, 
emerging a full grown bee. 


STRUCTURE OF THE BEE. 


The body of the bee, which is covered with short hairs, is 
made up of three parts, the head, the chest, and the abdomen 
or stomach. 

In the tail is the sting, consisting of a sheath, in which are 
two barbs, one longer than the other. In using the weapon, 
the sheath is first thrust into the flesh of the victim, then the 
long dart, and afterward the shorter one, poison being poured 
into the wound. 

The legs are furnished each with a hollow like a basket, 
around which there are strong hairs like bristles, so that the 
pollen, which the bee mixes with honey to make “ bee bread,” 
can be carried in these without falling out. 

The bee has teeth, which are useful in making wax, and a 
tongue, which can be flattened like a shovel or sharpened like 
a needle. 


Bee gather ng honey. 
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THE BEE’S HARVESTING. 


Three substances are gathered by the bees: propolis, a kind 
_ of reddish gum, used to stop any crevices in the hive, as well 

as to line the cells of the honeycomb; bee bread, which is a 
fine powder taken from various flowers and kneaded with 
honey, into round balls, a part of which is fed to the young 
bees, the remainder being stored in comb for winter use. 

The honeycomb is constructed in a wonderful manner. A 
bee hangs by her claws from the roof of the hive, another bee 
clinging to her in the same way, then others similarly ar- 
ranged, forming a successive line. In this position they work, 
producing the wax from their own bodies. The cells are 
hexagonal in shape, and when filled with honey, they are 
sealed with a thin layer of wax, none of their contents being 
touched until needed during the winter. 


IN THE WORKSHOP. 


A bee hive may well be called a workshop, for it is a very 
busy place indeed. The hive must be kept clean, and dead 
bees must be taken out; comb must be made, and honey 
gathered; the young bees and the queen must be fed and cared 
for, and any worms or insects finding their way into the hive 
must be destroyed. 

If the hive is too warm for the young it must be cooled. 
To do this, a number of bees stand side by side near the en- 
trance, with other rows behind these, and fan the air with their 
wings. If the hive is too cold for the little ones, more bees 
remain at home to add to the warmth. 


ONE FAMILY IN EACH HIVE. 


All the bees of a hive know each other, and those of the 
same family never quarrel; still, it is difficult to tell whether 
they really care for each other or not. Sometimes the hees 
of one hive will attack those of another, and then they fight 
until one or the other is conquered. The victors take away 
the honey from the other hive, leaving the owners to starve, 
or else they carry them back to their own hive. 

Many valuable lessons are taught by the bees. They are 
models of cleanliness; they are very peaceful, as well as in- 
dustrious; loyal, and fond of their homes. 





Queen Bees, Workers, and Drones. 


HOW THEY ARE DISTINGUISHED, DIVISION OF LABOR, REAR- 
ING OF THE YOUNG. 


(Material for lessons in Intermeciate and Advanced C asses ) 
By Frank O. Payne, Long Island. 


No theme of nature study possesses greater charm than the 
bee. Much has been written about bees and bee culture. From 
the remotest antiquity bees have been raised by mankind, and 
the bee has stood in all ages as a synonym for thrift and in- 
dustry. 

A hive of bees consists of three distinct classes of individu- 
als. These are: 

1. “ Queens,” or fertile females, there being only one queen 
in each hive. 

2. “ Workers,” or sterile females, forming the bulk of the 
community. 

3. The “ drones,” or males, which are only produced at cer- 
tain times of the year. 

THE QUEEN. 

The queen bee may be told by her body, which is longer 
than the body of a worker. Her wings are shorter in propor- 
tion, and they cover only half of the body. 

Her work is laying eggs. Hence, she has no palettes or 
brushes for carrying pollen. 

As ruler of the hive, she is exempted of all work. She also 
has an escort or guard. This escort behaves in a very pecul- 
iar manner. They are almost always in the queen’s company. 
They brush her; they lick her; they present her with honey. 
This they do in a very interesting way. Each worker has a 
long tongue, to be described later. The workers thrust out 
their tongues, covered with honey, for the queen to eat. She 
eats the honey offered by her attendants. These attendants 
save her every kind of fatigue. 
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Each hive contains only one queen, and she is absolute 
sovereign of from ten thousand to twenty thousand bees, 
All obey the queen. 


WORKERS. 


Workers are small in size, and of a dull, reddish color. 
Their wings entirely cover the body. 

The worker has a number of tools for performing its work. 
These tools are its three pairs of legs (called pro-legs, mezza- 
legs, and meta-legs). The hindermost legs (meta-legs) are 
the largest, and they are longer than the other pairs. On the 
hind leg is a triangular depression, and all around this are 
stiff hairs. This is called a palette, and it forms a sort of bas- 
ket, in which the worker carries pollen. The broadest part 
of the leg articulates with the tarsus, so as to fold back like a 
pair of tiny pincers, and these pincers are doubtless of some 
use to the bee in its work. 





Left meta-leg of worker. 


The legs of all insects are divided into three parts, i. e, 
femur or first joint, tibia or second joint, and tarsus or third 
joint. In order to indicate which joint is meant we usually 
prefix pro, mezza, and meta for first, second, or last legs as 
pro-femur, mezza-femur, meta-femur. Where the broadest 
part of the meta-tibia is jointed to the meta-tarsus there is a 
square surface covered with hairs. This is called the brush, 
and is used for brushing pollen from the bee’s body. 

The leg is terminated by four small joints, the last one be- 
ing armed with hooks. 

The head of a bee is large and hemispherical in shape. The 
eyes are rather large. They are compound and lustrous in the 
sunlight. The antenne are short, curved, and obscurely 
jointed. The mouth opens sidewise by means of a pair of 
mandibles, which close it from the sides. 

The trunk or proboscis is a sort of tongue. It is tubular 
and flexible, and is covered with tiny hairs. In eating, the 
mandibles seize all hard matters, but the tongue collects all 
liquid foods from the petals and nectaries of flowers. The 
tongue is used to suck, lick, and pump honey from flowers. 
It is used also in gathering pollen. It may be extended or 
contracted, and drawn in almost out of sight. 





1. Sting: (a) barb, (b) movable flaps of sheath, (c) bundle of muscles, 
(d) venom-bag. 2. Head ot Bee: (antenna, (b) mandible or upper jaw, (c) 
underlip, (d) antenna of mandible, (e) lower jaw, (f) antenna of lower jaw, 
(g) side flaps of tongue, (h) tongue. 


DRONES. 


The male bee, or “ drone,” is larger than either workers or 
queen. He is more hairy. When he flies he makes a musical 
buzzing sound. The male does no work, hence his name, 
drone, and therefore he has no palettes upon his legs and the 
hairs on his tarsi are not fitted for gathering pollen. The en- 
tire life of the drone is only about three months,—from May 
to July. 

ACTIONS OF BEES. 
I. In gathering honey and pollen: 
1. The bee alights upon the flower 
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2. It makes for the inside. 

3. Thrusts out the tongue and wets it with nectar, then with- 
draws it and takes this nectar into its mouth. 

4. This nectar passes through a duct into the first stomach. 

5. On entering the flower, the bee covers itself all over with 


pollen. Careful observation will often show bees emerging 
from flowers so covered with dust as to be not easily recog- 
nized. 

6. The bee then brushes itself all over with its brushes until 
all the pollen is piled up in the palettes. 

7. If anthers are not ripe enough to open the bee will tear 
them open with her mandibles. This pollen is taken with the 
pro-legs and passed backward to the mezza-legs. These in 
turn deposit the pollen in the baskets on the hind legs. 

8. Having loaded the thighs with pollen, the worker starts 
for home. 

9. On entering the hive each bee is scrutinized by a sentinel 
bee and sometimes the worker stops at the hive door and is 
unoaded by other bees, in order that she may fly back again 
for more pollen. 

10. Others workers bring these loads into the hive. 


II. INSIDE THE HIVE. 


1. The hive is first lined with propolis, a substance gathered 
from the buds of plants (Huber). It is a viscous gum, similar 
to wax, and very adherent. This is brought in by bees in the 
form of tiny balls, which are taken by the inside workers and 
mixed with saliva until thin enough to spread over cracks and 
holes. In this way the hive walls are made air-tight. 

2. Having thus closed up all openings, they next build their 
cells. These cells are built of wax, and the wax is obtained 
from the bodies of the workers themselves. The wax appears 
in the form of small scales as an excretion from beneath the 
rings of the worker’s abdomen. The scales of wax are plucked 
off by the workers, and after having been molded into a ball 
and softened with saliva, are spread out into thin films and are 
fastened to the ceiling. The workers repeat this processs until 
all the wax is used np. Other bees take these bits of prepared 
wax and build up the beautiful six-sided prisms. 

These are built with wonderful rapidity, 4,000 sells having 
been made in twenty-four hours. 

Three remarkable facts deserve a special mention: 

1. Economy of wax. 

2. Economy of space. 

3. Thickening of rims of cells. 

Only sufficient wax is used to make a cell strong enough to 
hold the honey. The cell walls are rubbed down and thinned 
so as to save the greatest amount of wax. 

The six-sided prism is the strongest and best shape in 
which cells could be made. There is thus no waste space be- 
tween the cells. 

The edges of cells are reinforced with extra thick layers of 
wax, so as to render them strong and firm. These facts show 
a wonderful mathematical instinct in bees. The cells are of 
three kinds: 1. The common cells. 2. Male cells. 3. 
Royal cells. These last are larger and have thicker walls than 
the others. 

While bees are busily working, other workers may often 
be seen bringing them honey, so that they need not suspend 
labor in order to find something to eat. 


III. REARING THE YOUNG. 


The rearing of the young bees may be divided into the fol- 
lowing stages: 

1. Preparation of cells (cradles). 

2. Queen walks over the cells and lays worker eggs, one in 
each cell, and fastens it with mucilage to the center of each 
cell. : 

These eggs are oblong, and of a bluish-white color. 
queen lays 200 a day ,or about 1,200 in two months. 

After this she lays from 1,500 to 3,000 male eggs. 

3. Then workers prepare the royal cells. In these are to be 
dej-osited the eggs which are to produce queens. The queen 
lays one egg every two or three days. This is so that the 
young queens may not hatch at one time. This prevents wars. 


The 


4. After a short time the eggs hatch into grubs or larve. 
They are fed by workers called nurses. The paps consist of 
pollen, which has been especially prepared by the bees. 


After 
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five days these larve spin a silky cocoon, and in seven or 
eight days they moult and become perfect insects. 

Other bees tend the young bee and feed and assist it until 
it is strong enough to shift for itself. If a worker, it soon 
goes to work for itself, and soon cannot be distinguished from 
the other workers. 

Larve of queens are treated quite differently. 
bing constantly enlarged as larve grow. 

Food of queens is of a different kind, being heavier and 
sweeter. 

If a queen dies a grub less than three days old is taken and 
fed on royal food. The cell in which such grub is placed is at 
once enlarged to the proportions of a royal cell. Thus the 
worker may become a queen. 


Cells are 


IV. SWARMING. 

From time to time the hive becomes so overcrowded that 
it becomes necessary for part of the population to go away. 
This exodus is called swarming. There are several signs 
known to the bee-keeper by which he may know that his bees 
are about to swarm. Some of these signs are: 

1. The males appear outside the hive. 

2. Many bees may be seen in crowds outside clustering 
around the hive entrance. This is due to thé overcrowded 
condition inside. 

3. A peculiar humming is heard. Some claim that this pe- 
culiar humming is made by the young queen, who is begging 
the old queen to be permitted to lead out a swarm. Others 
declare that it is the old queen who is calling on her subjects 
to follow her. 

4. The queen leads out a swarm. This is always on a fine 
day. 

5. They form a cluster often numbering as many as 40,000 
and frequently weighing as much as nine pounds. 

These swarms may be collected in new hives, and they will 
soon become perfectly at home there. 

Sometimes swarming bees may be seen flying about and re- 
fusing to settle in a.bunch. Bee keepers then go out and 
drum on a pan to make a noise. This usually causes the bees 
to alight. 

On hot, sultry days in summer the bees usually collect their 
greatest harvest of pollen, always laying up abundant stores of 
food for future needs. When from any cause, bees are de- 
prived of a good supply of food, hunger sometimes drives 
them to make war upon other hives. 

Such wars are very fierce, and if the hungry bees are suc- 
cessful, they take possession of the hive and live upon the 
captured stores. 

















d 


11. Skeleton of Bee: A. Head. B. Prothorax. C. Mesothorax. D, Meta- 
thorax. E. Abdomen. (a) antennz, (b) eyes, (c) pro-legs, (d) first pair of 
wings, (e) mezza-leg, (f) second pair of wings, (g) femur of meta-leg, (h) 
tibia, (i) tarsus of meta-leg. 




































































9 Digestive apparatus; (a) a true stomach, (b) end of cesophagus, (c) 
honey crop, (4) posterior part of abdomen, (e) lower intestine, (f) intestines. 


Duet.—The Fly and the Bee. 


C. Cana Mosaer. 
h the blue fly; Buz, 
Hum, 


t. Buz, bur, 
2. Hum, hum, h the bu-sy bee; 
(SS 
-. . 4 i. — i 
or) td. Td. 
Vid = 



























































. y sweets, Be- hold how 
hat blows, We watch how 





























* Busy Bee. 
Words and Music by Ione. 


I'm a Ba bu-sy bee, Roam-ingin the clo-ver; Herel go, 





Cuorus. 
















All the mea-dows o - 





there I go, ver, Don’t you hearme sing-ing so, 


* 8 Sing-ing, sing-ing, singing so, 2+ 2 + ¢ = 





2 I’m a little busy bee, 
In the meadows roaming, 
All the day, bright and gay, 
Where the flowers are blooming. 
CHORUS—Don’t you hear, &c. 


3 When the morning dries the dew 
From the morning clover, 
Off I swing, sweet to bring, 
Till the day is over. 
CHORUS—Don’t you hear, &c. 
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Henry Hudson and the N.W. Passage. 


By J. Irving Gorton, Sing Sing. 


When, one after another, the host of early explorers who 
followed Columbus set sail from Europe it was not a new 
country, but a new sea, of which they were in search. 

They hoped to find, amid the islands of the vast archipel- 
ago, some outlying portions of which had been discovered 
by Columbus, a route to India. 

Among fhese explorers, in the year 1609, was Henry Hud- 
son, in the little ship of 80 tons, the Half-Moon. 

At first Hudson sought for a northeast passage around 
Norway, but at length he turned to the west, and reaching 
the American shores about the latitude of Newfoundland, he 
sailed up and down the coast, exploring inlet after inlet, until 
he reached the lower bay at the mouth of the Hudson river, 
Here, on the fourth day of September, he cast anchor, and 
at once sent out his boats to explore the adjacent waters. 

While exploring the Staten Island “ Kills” the men were 
attacked by two canoe-crews of Indians, whose arrows killed 
one of their number, John Colman, and wounded two others. 
(They buried him on the beach of Sandy Hook, which they 
named Colman point. Two of the Indians whom they had 
captured they dressed in red coats and held as hostages.) 

Ten days after entering the bay, they continued on to the 
northward, and as they ascended the stream, the strong ebb 
and flow of its tide, and the continued saltness of its waters, 
seemed to show that this was the long-sought-for passage: 
and they watched eagerly to see the water beyond spreading 
out into the great western sea. (At West Point they an- 
chored for the night, and in the next morning’s fog the 
hostage Indians slipped unperceived through a port hole, 
and escaped to land, calling back to them “in scorn.’’) 

Opposite the Catskills they anchored again. Here they 
found “very loving people, and very old men,” and traded 
with the Indians for corn, pumpkins, and tobacco. 

On September 18th Hudson went on shore near where 
Hudson city now stands, and visited an old chief who showed 
him great stores of maize and other provisions, and besought 
him to stay and feast, and when as the day drew to a close, 
he insisted on returning to his ship, they thought he was 
afraid, and breaking their arrows, they threw them into the 
fire. 

Next day the ship lay near the site of Albany, but the boats 
continued to ascend the stream, to a point a little beyond 
Waterford, where now stands the little hamlet, Half-Moon, 
named in commemoration of his landing. d 

Here Hudson gave the natives a feast, the story of which 
lingered for 200 years in Indian tradition. 

But he himself was probably in no jocund mood. The 
ocean-like saltness of the water, which had so much en- 
couraged him, had long disappeared, the ship had repeatedly 
grounded on shoals, and now the tide ceased to ebb and flow. 

He could no longer doubt that his search for the north- 
west passage was once more a failure. The prow of his ves- 
sel was turned southward, and October Ist, passing the 
Highlands, he anchored below the Indian village of “ Sack- 
hoes,” on whose site Peekskill now stands. While lying in 
Haverstraw bay, an Indian helped himself to “a_ pillow, 
two shirts, and two bandeleers” (a kind of short cutlass), 
but was shot while trying to get away with them. At Spuyten 
Duyvil the Indians came out in canoes and attacked the ship, 
shooting at the occupants with arrows. Six muskets replied, 
and killed two or three of the Indians. They renewed the 
attack from a point of land, but “a falcon* shot killed two of 
them and the rest fled to the woods: yet they manned another 
canoe with nine or ten men,” through which a falcon shot 
was ‘sent, killing one of its occupants. Three or four more 
were killed by the sailors’ muskets, and the “ Half-Moon 
hurried down into the bay “ clear of all danger,” and so sailed 
away home to Europe. 

(It is curious to note, that in the same summer of 1609. 
Samuel Champlain, the French governor of Quebec, was 
making his way southward from the St. Lawrence through 
the Richelieu river, Lake Champlain, and Lake George, in 
search of the great South sea. On his way he paused to 
help an alliance of three tribes of Indians, the Montagnais, 
the Hurons, and the Algonquins, to fight the enemies, the 
Iroquois, whom his musket shots put to flight in terror.) 

(The furthest point attained by him is said to have been 
only “about 20 leagues” from that reached by Henry Hud- 
son.) 





*A falcon was a small cannon, carrying a ball from 2 to 4 lbs. weight. 
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The Geography of New York State. I. 


By W. E. Gordon, Patchogue, L. I. 


Having taken an inventory of our stock of geographic 
knowledge and material, as well as of the knowledge 
of the pupils, let us, in this paper, first fix upon an 
outline of what we consider essential for our pupils to 
know of the geography of our state. Owing to different 
points of view tliere will be difference of opinion as to what 
some of these shall be; but if we can agree upon a few, even, 
we shall work to better advantage. It seems to me that they 
should know more or less perfectly the following: 

The form of the state. 

Its political limits or boundaries. 

Its natural limits or boundaries. 

Its physical features. 

Its climate. 

Its geographic history—lines of settlement. 

Its productions—natural, cultivated, manufactured. 
Its commercial advantages and interests. 

Its political. divisions—counties, towns, cities. 


P PN Oyvepe pr 


1. Our state is a political unit, having a definite size and 
shape. Upon a piece of stiff pasteboard draw an outline map 
of the state and carefully cut it out. 

Fasten to the back of this a strip of cloth in such a way that 
the hand may slide between it and the pasteboard. This will 
be a convenient means for holding the map before the class 
while talking. The pupils must learn, first of all, to recognize 
this form and give its name. 

If the child lives in the country he can easily be led to see 
that he might draw the map of his father’s farm and cut it out 
in a similar way, and then name it his father’s farm. If he 
lives in a village or city he may substitute the house-lot or the 
park for the farm of the country boy. 

2. The teacher, or some one of the handy boys, can make 
a small pasteboard pattern of the state, and each of the pupils 
can draw frum this an outline map; or with a gelatine pad 
enough copies can be printed in a short time so that each 
member of the class may have one. 

Ask a few questions like the following: Who owns the 
farm on the north side of yours? Who owns the farm on the 
east side? Is there any stream of water on either side of your 
farm? Is there any pond? Does any stream flow across 
your farm? Does the land near a stream slope down toward 
the water so that when it rains the water runs down the 
slope? When there are two streams near each other do you 
have to go over a little hill to get from one to the other? 

Tell the children that in the same way as the farm has an- 
other farm north, east, south, and west of it, the state has 
other states. Give their names, and have the children write 
them in their proper places on the outline map. 

3. Give them the names of the waters that touch its bor- 
ders. 

4. After the outline is firmly fixed in mind, and can be 
fairly drawn, even without a pattern, and the names of the 
boundaries are learned, take a short time to review what they 
know about water and land, by calling attention to some 
stream or pond near by, and getting from them the idea that 
the land is higher than the water, and that in most places it 
slopes toward the water, so that when it rains, little streams 
tun toward the creek or pond. With this idea in mind, call 
attention to the water boundaries of our state, and get the 
children to see the necessity of slope toward Lake Erie, Ni- 
agara river, Lake Ontario, St. Lawrence river, Lake Cham- 
plain, and the Atlantic ocean. Now, if the attention is direct- 
ed toward Lake Ontario, Lake Champlain, and the St. Law- 
rence river, the children will very easily see that there must be 
a rise of land between the two lakes, and a slope toward the 
St. Lawrence. This locates for them the Adirondack moun- 
tains. Then if they look from Lake Ontario to the Atlantic 
Ocean, they will see that there must be a rise of land between 
them. This will locate the Catskill mountains. Call atten- 


tion to the fact that there are no sheets of water on the south 
boundary. This will give them the idea of the general rise 
of land southward from Lake Ontario. 
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We now have the essential features of the state, and are 
ready to study its drainage and learn about its rivers and 


lakes. 
rm 
Relief Maps. 


By Charles D. Nason, Philadelphia. 

Since the advent of the doctrine of sense perception in our 
educational creed, it has become unnecessary to justify any le- 
gitimate form of objective teaching. Geography is a subject 
where objective teaching can be used to a limited extent, as 
where the subject is approached from a description of the 
town and, from this known starting point, proceeds onward 
and outward to the geography of foreign lands. As soon as 
the field of study extends beyond the immediately known, 
maps are necessary; and in the treatment of maps, the dia- 
gram of the school yard gives a pleasing and intelligible intro- 
duction to the map of the town or of the foreign land. Diffi- 
culties are sure to arise, however, in presenting on paper the 
inequalities of the earth’s surface, its plateaux, its mountain 
chains and river valleys, and it is for the purpose of obviating 
these difficulties that relief maps are introduced. A miniature 
hill is more clearly and more easily understood than the con- 
ventional sign for a mountain, resembling more a crawling 
spider than an elevation of land. 

There are three convenient kirids-of relief maps, putty, sand, 
and salt. The manipulation of these yielding materials has a 
charm about it which is recognized in the prevalence of clay 
modeling, and which will serve to add interest to a process 
not intrinsically interesting. Besides the mere play element 
in molding, the making of relief maps taxes the higher powers 
of mind, as it deals with three dimensions, and the keeping of 
the same scale throughout presents no small difficulty. One 
word of caution is necessary. It used to be a matter of won- 
der with me that the surface of ordinary geographical globes 
was not raised to represent the mountain chains; but this diffi- 
culty was dispelled when one of my teachers tried to make a 
piece of chalk small enough to represent the highest mountain. 
The chalk was bisected and bisected, again and again, down to 
so small a piece that we in our seats were unable to see it, and 
even then, when placed in our twenty-sixth-inch globe, it 
would have represented a tremendously high mountain. Re- 
lief maps, then, must always have their their vertical dimen- 
sions greatly exaggerated, and this exaggeration should be 
clearly understood by the pupil. 

A word now about the different kinds of relief maps. The 
putty map has one great advantage over the others: it is per- 
manent; but because of the greasy nature of the material, it is 
not a proper substance to place in the hands of children, and 
practical difficulties may be experienced in keeping the putty 
to its legitimate uses. Moderately large putty maps, carefully 
made by the teacher and allowed to harden, will always be 
found useful and durable. They may be variously painted in 
oil colors and, when properly preserved, form a valuable part 
of the school equipment. 

The sand, or clay map is easily made by the children. The 
foundation of the map may be boards of regular size, such as 
the small molding boards; colored blue, if desired, to repre- 
sent, the sea. The proper sand is the kind used in foundries, 
which can be had at a very small price. Before working, the 
sand is moistened, that it may have more coherence. Clay 
forms a good substitute, having the advantages, but also the 
disadvantages of putty for class-room work. 

Lastly, the salt map. Salt, it seems to me, furnishes the best 
material for maps made by the children in the school-room. 
The basis of this form of relief map is the ordinary state on 
the outline map is drawn. The land 1s then built up in damp 
damp salt of coarse grade, and the salt allowed to dry. The result 
is a hard,white relief, which has around the edges a lighter crust, 
which the outline map is drawn. The land is then built up in 
quite realistically the coast lines of the colored maps, or the 
gradual sinking of the beach below the surface of the ocean. 

The relief map furnishes a medium through which the artist 
in the child may find partial expression, and at the same time 
it informs the mind through the child’s own activity. This bit 
of school-room work seeks, and needs, no other justification. 


Child Life in Holland. 
By Dorothy Wells. 


TRICTLY speaking, the name of 
Holland applies only to the two Neth- 
erlandish provinces, North and South 
Holland, though many 
people continue to ad- 
here to the antiquated 
form and call Holland 
what is really the Neth- 
erlands or the low coun 
tries, making the latter 
name include all the provinces of Belgium and Holland. In the 
present article the neme Holland is used, as the description ap. 
plies particularly to the child life in the two provinces of that 
name. These two provinces rank among the most populous dis- 
tricts of Europe. The capital of the Netherlands, and the resi- 
dence of the queen, is situated in South Holland. It is best 







known as The Hague; the Dutch call it ’sGravenhage. 

If it is desired to interest the children in child life in other 
lands with the aid of dolls dressed in appropriate costume, 
the doll for the Dutch costume should have light hair that can 
be braided in two long braids. 


The skirt should be of red, or 





COAST OF HOLLAND—SHOWING DYKES, 


flannel, or similar material, reaching about half way between 
the knee and the ankle. The bodice should be of black; velvet 
would be prettiest. A cap, similar to the one in the picture 
worn by the girl who stands holding a water jar in the left 
hand, could be easily made, and by all means let the doll wear 
an apron. As the queen of Holland is a young girl, the doll 
might be named for her, Wilhelmina. 

The teacher may introduce the subject in various ways, basicg the ‘‘ pre- 
paration ” on lessons previously given. The following form has been found 
appropriate with very little children. 

We have a little visitor with us this morning, whose home is 
far away over the water. She lives in Holland, a country where 
wide ditches of water canals are used as we use streets, and ships, 
boats, and rafts are used instead of carriages and carts. 

WINTER SPORTS. 

These canals mean all manner of fun for the Dutch child- 
ren. In the winter time, skating is not only exercise, but the 
common way of getting about. The children have so much 
practice that they can skate very fast indeed; in fact, many 
of the Dutch people can skate much faster than an ordinary 
railway train can go. 

When the ice is strong enough to skate on for the first time 
in the winter, there is always a holiday. The boys run about 
the streets shouting for joy. The skaters are dressed in the 
gayest of costumes, the girls wearing trousers as well as the 
boys. 

The Dutch people begin to skate when they‘are hardly more 
than babies, and they keep it up all their lives, until they are 
greyheaded men and women. When the ice is hard enough, 


sledges or sleighs begin to appear on the canals, gliding along 
the ice in a long file, some shaped like shells, some like boats 
or swans,—all drawn by horses with ornamental feathers 
At night, these sledges are prettier 


and tassels on their heads. 
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still, for they all have torches and thousands of lights can be 
seen, every evening, twinkling in all directions. 


SUMMER JOYS ON THE WATER, 
In summer there are boats of all sizes on the canals, and 


the children have many good times sailing their little 
toy boats, or sailing or rowing in the larger ones, 
Shall I tell you what Dutch ships are like? They 
have but one mast and they are built broad and stout. They 


are painted bright green with a stripe of some other gay color, 
or perhaps of several colors. The deck and mast are varnished 
and everything about them is just as neat as wax. The cabin 
windows almost always have white muslin curtains tied with 
a yellow or crimson ribbon. Many children are born and 
grow up on these boats, and often they never live anywhere 
in all their lives except on a boat. They have all their play- 
things and pets just like other children, and often dogs, cats, 
and canary birds can be seen on the decks as the boats move 
up or down the canals. 


ANIMAL PETS, 


The Dutch people are very fond of animals, and they make 
great pets of their cattle. The children often help to wash 
and comb the cows, for they love them dearly. The favorite 
bird is the stork, which eats up the toads and frogs so numer- 
ous in that damp country. The storks are so tame that 
they can often be seen walking in the streets, and they fre- 
quently build their nests on round pieces of wood fastened 
to the tops of long poles that are driven into the ground on 
purpose for them. 

LOVE OF FLOWERS. 

All the Dutch people, young and old, are fond of flowers, 
and potted plants are always to be found where there is 
no.room for large gardens. The canal boats, farmhouses, and 
even the tiniest cottages have their little window gardens. 

QUEER BUILDINGS. 

The Dutch houses would seem very queer to us. They are 
made of red or pinkish bricks, marked off with white stripes, 
the doors and windows are bordered by these stripes, 
while others divide the different stories. They all lean, either 
forward or back or to one side, so ‘nat some of them look as 
if they might fall into the street; others appear to be starting 
backward in fright, while still othe1s seem to be leaning against 
their neighbors for support. From the top of some of them 
hang a cord and pulley for drawing up baskets and pails. To 
the sill of ene of the lower windows are fastened two small 
mirrors joined like the covers of a book, with above them 
a third, so that by arranging these in just the right position 
the children can stand in the house and yet see all that is go- 
ing on, both up and down the street, without being seen. 





NETHERLANDISH MAIDENS. 


The Dutch people make much of holidays. Birthdays are 
celebrated by great family festivals. On the birthday of father 
or mother, one of the children recites a poem, which is copied 
on fancy paper and given to the parents for a keepsake. 

Santa Claus is called St. Nicholas in Netherlands, and he 1s 
especially revered as the patron saint of Amsterdam, which 
is the largest city. At the feast of St. Nicholas a certain kind 
of gingerbread is very popular, called “tough-tough” (Dutch 
taai-taai). One needs sound teeth to eat this, but if it is 
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The Netherlands are gayest at Christmas time. The jewel- 
ers’ shops, with their glistening rings, necklaces, and brace- 
lets, attract much attention, as do the bright, red apples and 
hot-house grapes in the fruit shops. The flower shops show 
the roses, that are all the prettier for their rarity at this time 
of the year, while the toy shops, with their endless variety of 
dolls, rocking-horses, and boats are a never-failing delight to 
the children. 


AT SCHOOL. 


But all play without any work is no better for the children 
jn Holland than for those of the rest of the world, and the 
Dutch boys and girls have much to learn. In school they sit 
in their stocking feet, leaving their wooden shoes in a heap 
outside the door. Think what a scramble there must be for 
each to find his own shoes when school is dismissed! 

The school benches, walls, and floors are, like everything else 
in the Netherlands, as clean and bright as soap and water can 
make them. 
groups of animals to help in making the lessons interesting, 


On the walls are small pictures of landscapes and 


and there are also rules and helpful mottoes printed in large 
letters. 

The children are taught to be very polite. When they meet 
any one on the street, they always say, ‘“ Good-evening,” or 
“ Good-morning.” If they meet two people, they say, “ Good- 
morning to both of you;” if more than two, “ Good-morn- 


to all together. 


ing” 





WILHELMINA, QUEEN OF THE NETHERLANDS, IN NATIONAL COSTUME. 
From a photograph by C. B. Broersma, Leeuwarden, Holland. 


FAMILY LIVES IN THE KITCHEN. 

When the children are at home, they almost always stay in 
the kitchen, which is the principal room in the house, and is 
really very attractive, with its pretty tiled walls, and tables, 
chairs, and dishes as clean as can be. The floor is strewed 
every day with fresh sand, which is marked out in elaborate 
patterns, the artist using the handle of a broom. The children 
are never allowed in the parlor except on grand occasions. 
This is opened once a week, the floor swept, and everything 
put in perfect order, and then the shutters are closed again, and 
the room darkened for another week. 


HOW THE CHILDREN LOOK. 

Do you want to know what these children look like? They 
have pale blue eyes, smooth, white skin, and red cheeks. 
Their hai is thick and yellow, so that the girls are often very 
proud of their beautiful blond braids. The boys in the country 


districts wear baggy trousers, reaching only to the knee, and 
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their jackets have big buttons of copper or brass, sometimes 

even of gold. The girls have embroidered bodices and red 

skirts, and they wear their hair down their backs until they are 

quite grown up. Both boys and girls wear buckled shoes or 

clogs, which are made of a single piece of wood, and are very 

heavy; but they serve the double purpose of shoes and rubbers. 
THE QUEEN OF THE NETHERLANDS, 


Dutch children are taught to be industrious, the little girls 
often learning to knit before they are five years old. 

Even Wilhelmina, the young queen of the Netherlands, knit 
a pair of stockings when she was quite a little girl. 
is now seventeen, but she has had to 
like any other little girl. 


The queen 
and work just 
Her teachers have always treated 
her as they would an ordinary pupil, and she has been taught 
to play the piano and to ride horseback by her mother. 
Several years ago, as the queen was driving with her mother 
one day, she saw children snowballs. She 
wanted to play with them, so her mother stopped the sleigh 
and let her get out. 


study 


some throwing 
For some time, she threw snowballs, and 
the rest had the fun of throwing snowballs at their queen 

When Queen Wilhelmina goes to ride, she is obliged to bow, 
first on one side, and then on the other, to the crowds that 
greet her. 
much; so when her dolls were naughty, she always made them 
bow to imaginary crowds as a punishment 


When she was younger, this used to tire her very 


THE DUTCH ARE AMERICA’S FRIENDS. 


Che first salute that was ever given to the American flag by 
foreigners was fired by the Dutch. New York city, and most 
of the eastern part of New York state were first settled by the 
Dutch, and the father and mother of the first little boy ever 
born in New York, though of French descent, came to this 


country from Holland. 


If is desired to interest the children in child life in other lands with the 
aid of dolls dressed in appropriate costume, the doll for the Dutch costume 
should have light hair that can be braided in two long braids. The skirt 
should be of red, of flannel or similar material, reaching about half way 
between the knee and the ankle. Ihe bodice should be of black, velvet 
would be prettiest. A cap similar to the one in the picture worn by the 
girl who stands holding a water jar in the left hand, could be a made, 
and by all means let the doll wear an apron. As the Queen of Holland 
is a young girl, the doll ‘night be named for her, Wilhelmina. 


ia 
Old Glory. 


Comrades, awake! the bugle from its slumbers 
Blows for * Old Glory,” the flag of the free, 
High and heroic, in soul-stirring numbers, 
Flag of our fathers, let them ring for thee. 
Old recollections 
Wake our affections, 
Each time we speak of the flag of our birth, 
Hearts beating loudly, the cheeks glowing proudly, 
Honor “ Old Glory,” the flag of the earth 


Patriots, look back on her far-reaching glory, 
Gaze on the splendor that bursts on your glance, 
Chieftain and heroes, immortal in story, 
Press to the battle, like maids to the dance 
Blood flows before them, 
Billows roll o’er them, 
On to the ocean they press with their steel, 
Champions who saved the country that bore them 
Are left to bleed for her union and weal, 


Pride of America! symbol of freedom, 
You stood like a rock when the storm winds broke, 
Howling around you, nor did you heed them; 
Freely you floated; as freely you spoke. 
Birds in their motion, 
Waves of the ocean, 
Poorly can rival proud liberty’s choice; 
Yet all obey, with a willing devotion, 
Laws of freedom made by the people’s voice. 


Flag of the prairie, the wood, and the mountain, 
Blest with the wealth of the field and the mine, 
Thy sons and daughters drink of freedom’s fountain, 

But eternal vigilance must be thine. 
Oceans protect ihee! 
Freedom surround thee! 
Flourish, “ Old Glory,” thy stars be unfurled, 
Free as the breakers and breezes around thee, 
Pride of thy children, the flag of the world. 


—Carrie Harrison, in “Woman’s Voice.’ 








Child Life in Holland. 


By Dorothy Wells. 


TRICTLY speaking, the name of 
Holland applies only to the two Neth- 
erlandish provinces, North and South 
Holland, though many 
people continue to ad- 
here to the antiquated 
form and call Holland 
what is really the Neth- 
erlands or the low coun 
tries, making the latter 
name include all the provinces of Belgium and Holland. In the 
present article the neme Holland is used, as the description ap- 
plies particularly to the child life in the two provinces of that 
name. These two provinces rank among the most populous dis- 
tricts of Europe. The capital of the Netherlands, and the resi- 
dence of the queen, is situated in South Holland. It is best 
known as The Hague; the Dutch call it ’sGravenhage. 

If it is desired to interest the children in child life in other 
lands with the aid of dolls dressed in appropriate costume, 
the doll for the Dutch costume should have light hair that can 
be braided in two long braids. The skirt should be of red, or 









COAST OF HOLLAND—SHOWING DYKES. 


flannel, or similar material, reaching about half way between 
the knee and the ankle. The bodice should be of black; velvet 
would be prettiest. A cap, similar to the one in the picture 
worn by the girl who stands holding a water jar in the left 
hand, could be easily made, and by all means let the doll wear 
an apron. As the queen of Holland is a young girl, the doll 
might be named for her, Wilhelmina. 

The teacher may introduce the subject in various ways, basicg the ‘‘ pre- 
paration ” on lessons previously given. The following form has been found 
appropriate with very little children. 

We have a little visitor with us this morning, whose home is 
far away over the water. She lives in Holland, a country where 
wide ditches of water canals are used as we use streets, and ships, 
boats, and rafts are used instead of carriages and carts. 

WINTER SPORTS. 

These canals mean all manner of fun for the Dutch child- 
ren. In the winter time, skating is not only exercise, but the 
common way of getting about. The children have so much 
practice that they can skate very fast indeed; in fact, many 
of the Dutch people can skate much faster than an ordinary 
railway train can go. 

When the ice is strong enough to skate on for the first time 
in the winter, there is always a holiday. The boys run about 
the streets shouting for joy. The skaters are dressed in the 
gayest of costumes, the girls wearing trousers as well as the 
boys. 

The Dutch people begin to skate when they‘are hardly more 
than babies, and they keep it up all their lives, until they are 
greyheaded men and women. When the ice is hard enough, 


sledges or sleighs begin to appear on the canals, gliding along 
the ice in a long file, some shaped like shells, some like boats 
or swans,—all drawn by horses with ornamental feathers 
At night, these sledges are prettier 


and tassels on their heads. 
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still, for they all have torches and thousands of lights can be 
seen, every evening, twinkling in all directions. 
SUMMER JOYS ON THE WATER. 


In summer there are boats of all sizes on the canals. and 


the children have many good times sailing their little 
toy boats, or sailing or rowing in the larger ones, 
Shall I tell you what Dutch ships are like? They 
have but one mast and they are built broad and stout. They 


are painted bright green with a stripe of some other gay color, 
or perhaps of several colors. The deck and mast are varnished 
and everything about them is just as neat as wax. The cabin 
windows almost always have white muslin curtains tied with 
a yellow or crimson ribbon. Many children are born and 
grow up on these boats, and often they never live anywhere 
in all their lives except on a boat. They have all their play- 
things and pets just like other children, and often dogs, cats, 
and canary birds can be seen on the decks as the boats move 
up or down the canals. 


ANIMAL PETS, 


The Dutch people are very fond of animals, and they make 
great pets of their cattle. The children often help to wash 
and comb the cows, for they love them dearly. The favorite 
bird is the stork, which eats up the toads and frogs so numer- 
ous in that damp country. The storks are so tame that 
they can often be seen walking in the streets, and they fre- 
quently build their nests on round pieces of wood fastened 
to the tops of long poles that are driven into the ground on 
purpose for them. 

LOVE OF FLOWERS. 

All the Dutch people, young and old, are fond of flowers, 
and potted plants are always to be found where there is 
no.room for large gardens. The canal boats, farmhouses, and 
even the tiniest cottages have their little window gardens. 

QUEER BUILDINGS. 

The Dutch houses would seem very queer to us. They are 
made of red or pinkish bricks, marked off with white stripes, 
the doors and windows are bordered by these stripes, 
while others divide the different stories. They all lean, eitier 
forward or back or to one side, so ‘nat some of them look as 
if they might fall into the street; others appear to be starting 
backward in fright, while still othe1s seem to be leanin,z against 
their neighbors for support. From the top of some of them 
hang a cord and pulley for drawing up baskets and pails. To 
the sill of ene of the lower windows are fastened two small 
mirrors joined like the covers of a book, with above them 
a third, so that by arranging these in just the right position 
the children can stand in the house and yet see all that is go- 
ing on, both up and down the street, without being seen. 





NETHERLANDISH MAIDENS. 


The Dutch people make much of holidays. Birthdays are 
celebrated by great family festivals. On the birthday of father 
or mother, one of the children recites a poem, which is copied 
on fancy paper and given to the parents for a keepsake. 

Santa Claus is called St. Nicholas in Netherlands, and he 1s 
especially revered as the patron saint of Amsterdam, which 
is the largest city. At the feast of St. Nicholas a certain kind 
of gingerbread is very popular, called “ tough-tough ” (Dutch 
taai-taai). One needs sound teeth to eat this, but if it is 
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The Netherlands are gayest at Christmas time. The jewel- 
ers’ shops, with their glistening rings, necklaces, and brace- 
lets, attract much attention, as do the bright, red apples and 
hot-house grapes in the fruit shops. The flower shops show 
the roses, that are all the prettier for their rarity at this time 
of the year, while the toy shops, with their endless variety of 
dolls, rocking-horses, and boats are a never-failing delight to 
the children. 


AT SCHOOL, 


But all play without any work is no better for the children 
in Holland than for those of the rest of the world, and the 
Dutch boys and girls have much to learn. In school they sit 
in their stocking feet, leaving their wooden shoes in a heap 
outside the door. Think what a scramble there must be for 
each to find his own shoes when school is dismissed! 

The school benches, walls, and floors are, like everything else 
in the Netherlands, as clean and bright as soap and water can 
make them. On the walls are small pictures of landscapes and 
groups of animals to help in making the lessons interesting, 
and there are also rules and helpful mottoes printed in large 
letters. 

The children are taught to be very polite. When they meet 
any one on the street, they always say, “ Good-evening,” or 
“ Good-morning.” If they meet two people, they say, “ Good- 
morning to both of you;” if more than two, “ Good-morn- 
ing” to all together. 





WILHELMINA, QUEEN OF THE NETHERLANDS, IN NATIONAL COSTUME. 
From a photograph by C. B. Broersma, Leeuwarden, Holland. 
FAMILY LIVES IN THE KITCHEN. 

When the children are at home, they almost always stay in 
the kitchen, which is the principal room in the house, and is 
really very attractive, with its pretty tiled walls, and _ tables, 
chairs, and dishes as clean as can be. The floor is strewed 
every day with fresh sand, which is marked out in elaborate 
patterns, the artist using the handle of a broom. The children 
are never allowed in the parlor except on grand occasions. 
This is opened once a week, the floor swept, and everything 
put in perfect order, and then the shutters are closed again, and 
the room darkened for another week. 

HOW THE CHILDREN LOOK. 

Do you want to know what these children look like? They 
have pale blue eyes, smooth, white skin, and red cheeks. 
Their hai is thick and yellow, so that the girls are often very 
proud of their beautiful blond braids. The boys in the country 
districts wear baggy trousers, reaching only to the knee, and 
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their jackets have big buttons of copper or brass, sometimes 
even of gold. The girls have embroidered bodices and red 
skirts, and they wear their hair down their backs until they are 
quite grown up. Both boys and girls wear buckled shoes or 
clogs, which are made of a single piece of wood, and are very 
heavy; but they serve the double purpose of shoes and rubbers. 


THE QUEEN OF THE NETHERLANDS. 


Dutch children are taught to be industrious, the little girls 
often learning to knit before they are five years old. 

Even Wilhelmina, the young queen of the Netherlands, knit 
a pair of stockings when she was quite a little girl. The queen 
is now seventeen, but she has had to study and work just 
like any other little girl. Her teachers have always treated 
her as they would an ordinary pupil, and she has been taught 
to play the piano and to ride horseback by her mother. 

Several years ago, as the queen was driving with her mother 
one day, she saw some children throwing snowballs. She 
wanted to play with them, so her mother stopped the sleigh 
and let her get out. For some time, she threw snowballs, and 
the rest had the fun of throwing snowballs at their queen 

When Queen Wilhelmina goes to ride, she is obliged to bow, 
first on one side, and then on the other, to the crowds that 
greet her. When she was younger, this used to tire her very 
much; so when her dolls were naughty, she always made them 
bow to imaginary crowds as a punishment. 


THE DUTCH ARE AMERICA’S FRIENDS. 


Che first salute that was ever given to the American flag by 
foreigners was fired by the Dutch. New York city, and most 
of the eastern part of New York state were first settled by the 
Dutch, and the father and mother of the first little boy ever 
born in New York, though of French descent, came to this 
country from Holland. 


If is desired to interest the children in child life in other lands with the 
aid of dolls dressed in appropriate costume, the doll for the Dutch costume 
should have light hair that can be braided in two long braids. The skirt 
should be of red, of flannel or similar material, reaching about half way 
between the knee and the ankle. Ihe bodice should be of black, velvet 
would be prettiest. A cap similar to the one in the picture worn by the 
girl who stands holding a water jar in the left hand, could be may made, 
and by all means let the doll wear an aprop. As the Queen of Holland 
is a young girl, the doll ‘night be named for her, Wilhelmina. 


r 
Old Glory. 


Comrades, awake! the bugle from its slumbers 
Blows for * Old Glory,” the flag of the free, 
High and heroic, in soul-stirring numbers, 
Flag of our fathers, let them ring for thee. 
Old recollections 
Wake our affections, 
Each time we speak of the flag of our birth, 
Hearts beating loudly, the cheeks glowing proudly, 
Honor “ Old Glory,” the flag of the earth 


Patriots, look back on her far-reaching glory, 
Gaze on the splendor that bursts on your glance, 
Chieftain and heroes, immortal in story, 
Press to the battle, like maids to the dance 
Blood flows before them, 
Billows roll o’er them, 
On to the ocean they press with their steel, 
Champions who saved the country that bore them 
Are left to bleed for her union and weal, 


Pride of America! symbol of freedom, 
You stood like a rock when the storm winds broke, 
Howling around you, nor did you heed them; 
Freely you floated; as freely you spoke. 
Birds in their motion, 
Waves of the ocean, 
Poorly can rival proud liberty’s choice; 
Yet all obey, with a willing devotion, 
Laws of freedom made by the people’s voice. 


Flag of the prairie, the wood, and the mountain, 
Blest with the wealth of the field and the mine, 
Thy sons and daughters drink of freedom’s fountain, 

But eternal vigilance must be thine. 
Oceans protect thee! 
Freedom surround thee! 
Flourish, “ Old Glory,” thy stars be unfurled, 
Free as the breakers and breezes around thee, 
Pride of thy children, the flag of the world. 


—Carrie Harrison, in “Woman's Voice.” 
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Primary Number Work. 


By Grace Arlene Kail, . Ills. 


In teaching primary arithmetic two results are sought: first a 
knowledge of number as number and the simpler relations of 
number ‘ second, facility in the mechanical processes, in the use 
of numbers. The first result is secured through the action of the 
senses and the imagination and is the condition of the second 
result, which is realized in the intelligent, accurate, and Teady ap 
plication, of number knowledge in practical affairs. 

The first lessons in number must necessarily be very sim- 
ple, the object being to teach the children to know, count, 
read, and write, simple numbers. 

Number has no meaning for children except as it has some 
vital connection with objects; therefore, the first exercises 
should be connected with objects such as are familiar to the 
children; these the children should handle as they stand about 
the number table. A variety of objects should be used, to 
prevent monotony in the work,and also the child’s associating 
number with any particular object. All combinations should 
be illustrated with objects until the relations are clearly seen, 
and the results are thoroughly fixed in the memory; but 
when objective illustration ceases to be an aid to the under- 
standing, it should be discontinued. The mental processes, 
involved are perception, conception, abstraction, and finally 
the memorizing of the results discovered. 


ACQUIRING KNOWLEDGE OF NUMBER. 


The first question which confronts us is, “ Where to begin?” 
The answer is exactly the same in reference to this as it is 
in any other subject. “ Begin with the known.” Upon en- 
tering school, children usually know one, two, and three, as 
applied to objects and perhaps more. The careful teacher 
will, however, take nothing for granted, but will begin work 
where the children are found to have positive knowledge, 
constantly keeping in mind the importance of a firm foun- 
dation. 

The order of steps should be as follows : 

1. Illustrate the required combinations by means of 
counters, such as blocks, splints, etc., in the hands of the chil- 
dren themselves and in the teacher’s hands. 

2. Express the same combinations on the blackboard or 
slate with marks. 

3. Take the same combinations mentally with abstract 
numbers. 

4. Practical problems in applied numbers. 

There is a great deal implied in the knowledge of a given 
number. Let us see what the child must be able to do be- 
fore he can truly be said to know a number : 

1. To recognize it as a whole and to recognize and be able 
to make its symbol. 

2. To measure it by known measures—numbers previously 
learned. 

3. To compare it with other numbers learned and be able to 
state the result of this comparison. 

4. To combine all possible numbers to make it. 

5. To separate it into all possible parts. 

6. To apply knowledge gained in preceeding steps, in many 
practical examples. 


APPLICATION OF KNOWLEDGE AND DRILL, 


If, during the year, the teacher has made haste slowly, she 
can but feel gratified with the results of her work. Draw- 
ing from the kindergarten the thought of well directed play 
as a source of education, her pupils find the last month at 
school one of delightful instruction; for, with the teacher’s 
aid, they act as store keepers and become experts in buying, 
selling, and making change; they become farmers and plant 
hills of corn and potatoes, they examine the early flowers 
and count the petals of the buttercup and leaflets of the clover; 
they learn to lay accurately the geometric figures in splints, 
together with various figures in outline; they divide paper 
circles which represent pies, cakes, etc., into halves, thirds, 
and fourths; they learn to take halves or quarters from the 
whole, or quarters from halves, etc.; in fact fractional parts of 
wholes are added and subtracted as tangible things, as real 
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to them as apples, cookies, etc. As the child advances along 
this line, passing from the “known to the related unknown,” 
he may be trained to recognize such arrangements from the 
numeral frame, or abstractly, 

All teachers, especially in the lower grades, recognize the 
necessity of drill, to fix the facts in number. Our aim should 
be to present this review in a new and attractive way, remem- 
bering that, in proportion as we increase interest, we dimin- 
ish repetition—and every teacher knows that repetition with- 
out attention accomplishes little. De Garmo says: “One of 
the chief objects in method is to secure the attention of the 
pupil until he has mastered the difficult point. 

“ Novelty of device is worthy of consideration, for what is 
new claims the attention of children.” 


DEVICES FOR STIMULATING INTEREST. 


I find that the children in the lower grades enjoy panto- 
mime, or silent number work. This is done as follows: 
The children stand with crayon in their hand, at the board 
ready for work. I place the numeral frame, or objects of 
any kind, where all can see, and indicate by motions alone 
what I wish them to do. For instance, I wish them to write 
7+5=12. I place seven objects together in a line, and, after 
leaving a short space, put five more in the same line, then 
push them all together. At a given signal the children turn 
and write their interpretation’ of it. 

This exercise can ‘be taffied into all the four processes 
of number and may be made exceedingly interesting if the 
teacher carries it on with “snap.” The exercise should not 
be continued so long as to lose its novelty or dull the sharp 
observation necessary on the part of the children to grasp the 
teacher’s meaning and make it a success. Remember it is 
all pantomime; not a word need be spoken from the begin- 
ning to the close of the exercise. 

Another device which I find aids very much in securing 
the attention of the class, and drill in the different combin- 
ations, is as follows : 

Draw two circles on the board with colored crayon, writing 
the figures in white. Place within the smaller circle any 
number, with the sign indicating the operation you wish peér- 
formed. The teacher points to the center, then to any of the 
numbers written about the circumference of the wheel, the 
class, working mentally, giving results. Let all work be 
done with quiet attention and rapidity. 

A class “race” once a day in rapid calculation is a good 
thing. This should not occupy more than ten or fifteen min- 
utes. 

Or, a periodical exercise in building varied problems upon 
its solution. 

a given model, asthe time permits, accompanying each with 

These are only a few of the various means which the in- 
genious teacher may use to arouse interest, prevent monotony, 
and at the same time, give a very helpful drill or review. 


INSIST UPON CAREFUL WORK. 


There is a cry going up from the educational world at pres- 
ent for better figures. How can this be brought about? 
Probably one of the most effectual means is for the teacher to 
hold a high ideal before her pupils and never let them lose 
sight of it, nor tempt them to carelessness by accepting in- 
ferior work. If children are sure that the teacher cares how 
the figures look, as well as whether the answer is correct, 
and that the one will as certainly be spoken of as the other, 
careful, neat, work will be done. Constant attention to form 
is the only chance of reforming the present state of school- 
room hieroglyphics. This should be done with the first 
knowledge of figures, but much can be done in any year, by 
one who tries faithfully. , 

If each teacher, from the primary to the high school, will 
attach more importance to figure making, I am sure that in 
the near future hieroglyphics will disappear and business men 
will be proud of the work done in their account books by 
our pupils. ‘ 

Progress follows accuracy. Time and patiepce are re- 
quired, necessarily, to accomplish our aims, but accuracy 
brings its own reward. PF 

Each pupil should be able to make a clear statement © 
his work in problems, and be given frequent opportunities to 
explain before his class. 

“Teach, drill, test”—we can 
for work in arithmetic. 


find no better watchwords 
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New York City Notes. 


Report of Board of Education Meeting held 
September 15. 


It will cost in round numbers $6,873,450 to run the public 


schools of New York city next year. That is the estimate of 
the board of education made at its meeting Wednesday aféer- 
noon, Sept. 15. The figures are an increase of $942,210 over 
the cost of running the schools in 1897. Some of the princi- 

' pal items of expense for next year are:- Salaries of teachers 

' and supervisors of special branches, $4,564,155, an increase of 
$599,395; salaries of teachers and janitors in the evening 
schools, $195,500; salaries of the board of superintendents, 
$72,500; support of the nautical school, $31,810; supplies for all 
schools—maps, books, and stationery, $508,691; rents of school 
premises, $96,707; fuel, $137,323; gas, $50,000; free lectures to 
workingmen, $60,200; libraries, $12,438; taking the biennial 
school census, $35,000. 


NEW PRINCIPALS APPOINTED. 


The board made a large number of appointments. The most 
» important was that of Dr. John P. Conroy, to be principal of 
public school No. 39 ,on probation for two years, and the fol- 
lowing appointments of principals by transfer: Thomas J. 
Meighan to be principal of P. S. 154, St. Ann’s avenue and 
147th and 148th streets; Wallace F. Lyons, to be principal of 
' P. S. 155, Tremont avenue and Popham place; and John T. 
McGuire, to be principal of P. S. 91 at Highbridge. 
The superintendents withdrew the name of Mr. John W. Davis 
fot principal of the Bedford Park school, where he is now act- 
» ing principal, though first assistant. This action was taken, it 
| is understood, owing to a misunderstanding of Mr. Davis’ po- 
Sition on the principal’s eligible list, Mr. Joseph S. Taylor is 
» now first on that list, and must, according to the rules, be the 
next principal to be appointed. Davis is second on the list; 
but Taylor is a teacher of girls, and cannot be appointed princi- 
pal of a mixed school like that at Bedford Park. So Davis 
must wait till a place can be found for Taylor at the head of 
a girls’ school before he can lawfully become principal at Bed- 
ford Park. 


$35,000. FOR TAKING THE SCHOOL CENSUS. 


State superintendent of public instruction, Charles R. Skin- 
» ner, still thinks New York city policemen ought not to take 
| the city’s biennial school census, and has written another let- 
» ter to the board, urging that a force of experts, under the su- 
pervision of the board of education, be employed to take the 
census. His recommendation was adopted by the board, and 
a motion that $32,000, in addition to the $3,000 already appro- 
priated, be asked of the board of estimate and apportionment 
was adopted by the board. 


MORE MONEY FOR NEW SCHOOLS. 


The board voted to appropriate $233,000 for a new school 

E building on the south side of 89th street, near Amsterdam ave- 

fue, as previously recommended by the finance committee. 

It also voted $81,500 for another new school building at Morris 

Heights. The reports of the committe on sites recommending 

the appropriation of $53,738.45 for lots between 168th and 169th 

» streets and Audobon avenue; and $115,304,80 for twelve lots 

between Madison and Fifth avenues, 103d and 1o4th streets; 

| and $90,846.60 for a site between First and Second avenues and 
| to4th and 1osth streets, were also adopted by the board. 


MANY TEACHERS APPOINTED. 


The board confirmed the nominations of Emanuel Wahl to 
be third assistant in the boys’ high school, at a salary of 
"$1,500, and of Frances A. Beckwith to be a teacher of history 
Vin the girls’ high school, at a salary of $1,200. Katharine D. 
‘Blake was appointed principal of the evening high school for 
pbmen in place of Emma S. Landrine, resigned. Millicent 
Baum and Georgiana Mendum were appointed teachers of 


Engiish in the same school, Agnes Boldt, teacher of phono- 
graphy, Richard S. MacCaffery, teacher of physics and applied 
mathematics, and Abram Fischlowitz, teacher of freehand draw- 
ing. In the Harlem evening high school Charles Herzog was 
appointed teacher of German, Burtis C. Magee, teacher of alge- 
bra, geometry, and trigonometry, and Emanual Wahl, teacher 
of German. 

The following special manual training teachers were ap- 
pointed for the day schools at an annual salary of $1,000 each: 
Abbie Park Reed, Julia C. Cremins, Julia E. Barnard, Marga- 
ret Miller, Henry Talbot, Lillian Bardon, Louisa Pierce, 
Grace L. Wright, Sallie E. Field, Jennie M. MacDonald, Lil- 
lian MacClintchey, Edith Linsley. 

These special teachers of sewing were appointed at an an- 
nual salary of $800 each: Henrietta Robertson, Edith J. 
Wheeler, Alice B. Carpenter, Anne E. Logue, Sarah A. Bel- 
lard, Mary Louise Lee, Nell Comstock Carpenter, Estelle 
Monheimer, Etta Blair, Magdalene Schluengen Ray Leszynsky, 
Isabella C. Tyler, Emma Harzenger, Nancy Jinks. 

Special teachers of kindergarten and of shop work were ap- 
pointed as follows: Kindergarten P. S. 116, Harriet I. Aymar; 
P. S. 75, Frances Montgomery; shop work, P. S. 1, Charles 
S. Stearnes. in place of James P. Haney, resigned. A large 
number of regular teachers nominated last week were con- 
firmed. 

The following were retired upon pensions: M. Eliza Pur- 
dy, P. S. 135; Mrs. Amanda M. Simons, P. S. 54; and Ed- 
ward Miller, special teacher of drawing. 


NEW BOOKS ON THE LIBRARY LIST. 


A number of important new books were added to the library 
list, among them being the following of special value as aids 
in teaching the new manual training course: “Class Book 
ot Color,” Maycock; “ Light and Shade,” Cross; “ Practical 
Color Work,” Chace; “ Manual Training Made Serviceable 
in the Class Room,” Goetze; “ Light and Shade, National 
Series of Drawing Books,“ Cross; “ Students Text-book of 
Colors,” Rood; “ Analysis of Ornament,” “ Elementary Course 
in Art Instruction,” Prang; ‘“ Mechanical Drawing,” Rouil- 
lon; “ Freehand Lettering,” Daniels, etc. Others of interest 
are “ Laboratory Practice in Botany,” “ Elementary Meterol- 
ogy,” and “ Elementary Geology.” 

An anonymous communication to the effect that a saloon is 
about to be opened within the proscribed limits of a new gram- 
mar school on Rivingston street, was referred to the board of 
excise with the request that no licenses be granted within 
the proscribed limits of schools. A communication from the 
Patriotic League suggesting that the “school city,” as intro- 
duced into the vacation this summer be added to 
the regular school curriculum was referred to the committee 
on instruction. 


schools 


New Schools. 


The following new schools were opened Monday, Sept. 13: 

Public school No. 30, at 224 East Eighty-eighth street, the 
east half of which has just been completed, the west half hav- 
ing been completed last year. It accommodates 1,200 more pu- 
pils than last year. 

Public school 154, St. Ann’s avenue, 147th and 148th streets, 
has forty-eight class-rooms and accommodation for 2,880 pu- 
pils. It has also a kindergarten, gymnasium, and manual train- 
ing department. 

Public school 155, Tremont and Anthony avenues, has twen- 
ty-one class-rooms, with a capacity of 1,260 pupils, and a kin- 
dergarten and manual training department. 

Public school 31, Bedford Park, opened with seventeen class- 
rooms, accommodating 1,020 pupils. Later the building will 
have four class-rooms added. 

Public school 105, East Fourth street, has eighteen class- 
rooms, capacity, 1,080. 

Public school 152, Union avenue and 14oth street, was ready 
for the reception of pupils, although the contract time for the 
completion and furnishing of the building does not expire un- 
til Dec. 16, 1897. Old furniture has been placed in position 
temporarily, in order to accommodate children applying for 
admission. : 

A building has been hired in Ninety-sixth street, east of 
Second avenue, with eleven class-rooms, that accommodate 


600 pupils. 











Report of Meeting September 8. 


At the regular meeting of the board of education held Sept. 
8, the finance committee reported that, owing to the extra work 
caused by the new salary system, the arrangement of the high 
schools and the establishment of manual training, the budget 
would not be ready until the next meeting.The cost of running 
the schools last year, exclusive of the expense of buildings, 
sites, and furnishings was $6,040,550.89. Commissioner Little, 
chairman of the committee, said that from 12 to 15 per cent. 
more was needed this year, the item of manual training alone 
calling for nearly $200,000, 

After a number of reports were disposed of, a letter from 
State Supt. Charles R. Skinner was taken up for consideration. 
The letter stated that the school census of 1895, which was 
taken by the police, was full of errors, and, consequently, of no 
practical value. Supt. Skinner said that he should not sanc- 
tion this year’s census if taken in a similar manner. The next 
census is to be taken next month, and he suggested that the 
board hire a competent corps of enumerators to work under 
the direction of Supt. Jasper. Pres. Hubbell said that $3,000, 
a sum sufficient to pay for stationery, etc., had been allowed by 
the board of estimate and apportionment, but this would not be 
nearly enough if a corps of enumerators was hired, instead of 
the work$’s being done by the police. Commissioner Mack 
said that without the aid of the uniformed police it would be 
almost impossible to obtain the information required. The 
foreign and uneducated classes were suspicious, and would de- 
cline to give information to a non-uniformed stranger. It was 
decided to refer Mr. Skinner’s letter to the corporation 
counsel for an opinion as to how far the state superintendent 
has power to direct the manner in which the census shall be 
taken. at aldd 

It was resolved, on motion of Commissioner McSweeny, to 
accept the bricks from the Grant tomb sent by Mayor Strong 
for the schools, to be distributed according to his instructions, 
one each to every primary, grammar, Roman Catholic, and 
parochial school in the city. 


NO MORE PRIMARY SCHOOLS, 


The board, by unanimovs vote, approved the report of the 
committee on instruction and the board of superintendents and 
consolidated the primary and grammar schools. They are now 
simply public school No. 1 up to and including public school 
No. 168. The new system, by doing away with one and some- 
times two principals, or heads of departments, and other items 
of expense, will effect a saving of from $2,000 to $7,000 in each 
instance. 

Commisisoner Eustis stated that he had been informed that 
the site of school No. 145, Mount Hope, had been presented 
for school purposes, while the district was still West Farms, 
and that when the school should be moved into the new build- 
ing erected in the district, the title would revert to the heirs 
of the original owner. It was decided to refer the question 
to the corporation counsel, continuing the site for school uses 
until the decision be made. 


ASSISTANT SUPERINTENDENT APPOINTED, 


Consideration of the appointment of A. W. Edson, recently 
supervisor of education of the state of Massachusetts as assist- 
ant superintendent, in place of Addison B. Poland, resigned, 
occasioned some discussion. . 

Commissioner Ketchum said the question should be laid 
over until all the employes of the New York system had had 
an opportunity to present themselves for examination for the 
vacancy. Commissioner McSweeny supported Col. Ketchum’s 
motion to that effect. 

Commissioner Eustis explained that only one New York 
man, John W. Davis, had made an application for the place, 
and he had been nominated for the principalship of the new 
Bedford Park school. Mr. Eustis said the principals preferred 
life positions at from $3,000 to $3,500 a year to an assistant su- 
perintendency for six years at $4,000. 

Commissioner Ketchum insisted on his motion, and Mr. 
Davs’ name was put in nomination. The vote resulted: Ed- 
son, II, sufficient to appoint; Davis, 3, and blank 2. 

It was decided to ask the board of estimate and apportion- 
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ment for $17,000 to put the school alarm wires under ground, 
and to issue bonds for $115,828 to pay for the side condemned 
at One Hundred Eleventh and One Hundred Twelfth streets. 

On motion of Commissioner Mack, a resolution was adopt- 
ed, commending the action of Commissioner Collis, of the de- 
partment of public works, in trying to compel the Metropoli- 
tan and Third Avenue Railroad Companies to use the same 
tracks on Amsterdam avenue. Each company’s plans provide 
for a double set of rails on the avenue, making four tracks in 
all. The board adopted a further resolution to the effect that 
it considered the operation of four distinct tracks for electric 
cars on Amsterdam avenue as fraught wih grave danger to the 
children attending the four school of the department on that 
avenue. 

Commissioners Speyer, Rogers, Anderson, and Montant, 
who are out of the city, and Commissioner McClay, who is ill, 
were excused by general consent from attendance at the board 
meetings during September. 


NOMINATIONS BY BOARD OF SUPERINTENDENTS, 


Samuel Hoffman nominated for appointment as “ additional ” 


teacher from beginning of service to December 31, 1897. Nomin- 
ated for appointment as regular teachers: 
School Asst Salary Name From Asst Salaray 
2FD 1ith $ 573 Henrietta Morris 120 l4th $510 
5FD 16th 573 Hedwig P. Bein 8% PD 16th §22 
9FD 12th 573 Leola C. Freidenberg 9%MD_ = 7th 675 
HPD 4th 720 Annie McDonough 85(P1) 3d 672 
19MD lth 633. = Florence C. Illensworth 47(Gr) 10th 615 
2GD 5th 756 Jennie M_Schoonmaker 3 %th 726 
25MD 8th 675 Pauline Carey Former Teacher 
27MD 10th 683 Alice Conrad 136 9th 504 
37 FD 19th 573 Minnie E Murphy @BPD 13th 522 
46FD ist 1,056 ulia A. Birdseye 38FD 2d 960 
48(Gr.) 3d 873 leanor Dunn 47\Gr) 3d 873 
51MD 16th 633 Norma Romann 4PD 23d 510 
54GD 19th 603 Louise F, Kern OGD Wh 68 
55(Gr.) 8th 726 Jennie D. Williams 35(Gr) 8th 726 
61GD 24 1,656 Lyman Hoysradt 68GD 2&4 1,476 
63 (Gr.) 2d 1,476 Peter B. Havanagh 67(Gr) 2d 1,332 
65 (Pr) 2d 774 Minnie C, Buebler 61PD 4th 720 
67 Go 2d 1,382 John Roberts 89MD 4th 1,260 
75MD 13th 633 Adele Roeder 2FD 14th 615 
76F D 19th 573 Agnes M. McSweeny 5FD 15th 57 
783FD 23d 573 Lillian F. Purcell 135 15th 540 
vg 24th 573 Jennie D, Ewald 142 17th 522 
79MD 65th 1,080 Rafael A. Este New (Elig) 






BEDFORD PARK SCHOOL, 


1st 1,728 Gustav A. Carls 6GD 2d 1,656 
2nd 1,332 Henry E. Jenkins Former Teacher 
lst Gr 1,086 Annie L. Cantrell 35 Gr. 2d 1,020 
2d 990 Sarah Baylis — 3d 933 
3d 903 Elizabeth J. Hofer 47 6th 7 
4th 825 essie B. Colburn,(Music) 47 5th 795 
6th 696 anet Cauldwell Former Teacher 
8th 608 Hannab M, Berry 60P D 13th 540 
Ist Pr 900 Cate Audoun 47 Pr. Ist 900 
2d 834 Fanny Julien a 3d 750 
4th 720 Mary B. Stout 35 6th 75 
5th 672 Mary E, O’Rourke 65 3d 672 
llth’ 6510 Susan C. Murphy 138 6th 510 
8 PD 26th mit Amelia F, Scardafield 61PD 1th | 5064 
89MD 4th 1,260 Carl W. Kinkeldey 79MD 4th = 1,260 
91(Pr) Ist 900 Rachel Barnstone 150 2d 774 
150 = 6th 510 Aimee Heavenrich 3%PD 23d 504 
150 2d 774 F.orence Ballou g 24 774 
154s Ist 2,016 Abraham K. Van Vleck 35 Gr. Ist 2,016 
2d 1,476 Elijah Jenks, Jr. - 2d 1,476 
3d 1,260 Thornton Earle 35 3d 1,260 
Ist Gr 1,086 Kate J. Detep 47 Ist ,056 
—_ 990 Caroline C. Vanderbilt 47 24 960 
3d 903 Margaretta M. Maybee 35 4th 855 
4th 903 Mary E. McDonald 47 4th 795 
6th 825 Louise W. Wood 47 7th 750 
7th 756 Frances F. de Ligarde HMGD %h vi 
8th 756 Teresa U. O'Nei 85 13th 696 
10th 696 Cornelia S, Stitt 47 Gr. llth 615 
12th 645 Mary M, McCue 122MD_ 10th 633 
14th 608 Ida E. Marvin 8 PD 8th 564 
Ist Pr 900 Marguerite A. Elger 91 Pr. Ist 900 
— 834 S. Frances Marsh = 4th 750 
4th 720 Gertrude A, Gregory SPR 4th 630 
5th 672 Eliza J, Pendleton 62PD _ 8th 630 
9th 594 Elizabeth L. Robinson 85PD 10th 54 
llth 564 Martha B. Williams 8 PD 13th 56 
13th 540x60 Estelle Maynz (K) 47Pr.K 5th 540x60 
20th 504 Helen H, Nash, 118 Addl 


The schedule salary for the position of first male assistant, 
when three male assistants are employed, is $1,728. Mr. Van 
Vleck’s salary was $2,016. He is recommended for transfer 
without loss of salary. 


NOMINATED FOR PRINCIPALSHIPS., 


The following were nominated for appointments as princi- 
pals: 

John W. Davis, school at Bedford Park, on Mosholu park- 
way, between Briggs and Bainbridge avenues. 

John P. Conroy, M.D., school 39, of which Thomas J. 
Meighan (nominated for principal of school 154) is now prin- 
cipal. 
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Mr. Conroy is the first on the present eligible list. He was 
the first assistant in the male department of school 83, on 
East 110th street, and is well fitted for the position. 

Mr. Davis was nominated for the principalship of the school 
at Bedford Park, a mixed school, containing both grammar 
and primary grades, on account of his special fitness. His 
long and successful experience as the first assistant of a school 
of exactly the same character, namely, school 66, at Kings- 
bridge, eminently fits him for the position to which he has 
been nominated. 

Nominated for appointment as principals by transfer: 

Thos. J. Meighan, to school 154, at St. Ann’s avenue, be- 
tween 147th street and 148th street. 

Wallace F. Lyons, to school 155, at Mount Hope, Anthony 
avenue, between Tremont avenue and Popham place. 

John T. Maguire, to school 91, at Ogden avenue: 

Mr. Meighan has been for many years principal of M. D. 
school 39, in East 125th street, and as such has had extensive 
experience in the organization and conduct of a large school. 
This experience was deemed of great importance in the organ- 
ization of the new school at St. Ann’s avenue. 

Mr. Lyons has been for years the principal of school gr, at 
Ogden avenue, and such as is possessed of the experience ne- 
cessary in the position for which he has been nominated. 

Mr. Maguire was principal of school 35, on West Thirteenth 
street, at the time of closing the same in July, 1897, for high 
school purposes, and is nominated to the principalship of pub- 
lic school 91, which will be vacant, should Mr. Lyon be trans- 
ferred. 

Nominated for the principalship of junior evening school 
No. 7: Albert Shiels, of G. S. 18. 


DECLINATIONS AND RESIGNATIONS. 


Lucretia H. Dayton, declined the position as special teacher 
of manual training. 

The following trustees tendered their resignation: 

Elizabeth B. Seaman, as a teacher in grammar school No. 
55; Joseph Beiderhase, as a teacher in G. S. No. 93; Edward 
Valois, as teacher of drawing in G. S. Nos. 60, 61, and 62. 


OPENING OF THE SCHOOLS. 

Monday morning, Sept. 13, nearly 700 applied for seats at 
the boys’ high school. Of these, 635 were enrolled, but only 
500—all there were places for—were taken. Each was assigned 
to a section, where he found his teacher and a printed pro- 
gram of exercises. By eleven o’clock the classes were arranged, 
and six recitations had been finished at the close of the ses- 
sion for the day. 





A. W.fEdson, 


Formerly Agent of the Mass. State Board of Educayion, who has been 
elected assistant superintendent to succeed A. B. Poland. 
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John W, Davis, 
Who has been elected principal of the Bedtord Park School. 


Five hundred grils were admitted at the girls’ high school, 
and recitations were in progress by half past ten o’clock. The 
whole number enrolled was 653, and others of these will be 
taken as soon as seats are arranged. 

As the men are still at work in the mixed high school, regu- 
lar study will uot commence until Sept. 20. Of a total enroll- 
ment of 514, there were in attendance 435. They were assigned 
to the different sections, where they received books and were 
given work to occupy them through the week. There were 
103 who applied for places who were not on the list. 


The total number in attendance at the public schools was not 
nearly so large as had been expected. Out of the estimated 
number of 225,000 who had applied for énrollment, probably 
not quite 200,000 were present. There was the usual rush, how 
ever in districts where the seating capacity was known to be 
limited. At school 103, Madison avenue and One Hundred 
Nineteenth street, 400 were turned away after the 2,600 seats 
had been taken. Two schools on the lower east side were 
closed entirely: No. 34 at 108 Broome street, and No. 2 in 
Henry street. No. 13 on East Houston street opened only half 
of its rooms. This allows 5,000 children to roam the streets for 
an extra week because of dilatory contractors who were en- 
trusted with the making of repairs. It is estimated the number 
of those for whom accommodation cannot be made will be less 
than 8,000 in all. 


The New High Schools. 


For several years Supt. Jasper has urged the establishment 
of high schools in New York. The reasons why the school 
system has been hitherto incomplete have been several. In 
the first place, the population has increased faster than the 
school facilities, and the expenditure of so much money has 


been required for the common schools that the system could 
not well be extended. But there was also a feeling on the part 
of some members of the board that a common school educa 
tion was sufficient for pupils to obtain at the expense of the 
city. Last year, however, the plans and estimates of the su 
perintendents received due consideration, with the result that 
the city was authorized by the legislature to appropriate $10, 
000,000 for the use of high schools, and suitable buildings for 
the same. 

Temporarily, three of the grammar school buildings have 
heen set apart for the schools. Grammar school No. 47, in 
Fast Twelfth street. is the high school for girls, with Dr. Tohn 
G. Wight. formerly of the girls’ hich school at Philadelphia 
as principal. The boys’ high schoo! is in grammar school No 
25, West 13th street. and Dr. Tohn T. Buchanan. of the Kansas 
City high school. is the princip?l The mixed high school is 
to be in an abandoned school building at 157th street and Third 
avenue. Dr. E. T Goodwin, formerly principal of the Newton 
(Mass.) high school. is to have charge. The repairs neces 
sary to fit the three buildings for high school use: Cost for 
the girls’ high school, $4.200: furniture. $1,621: for the boys’ 





iv. 


$7,776; furniture, $2,300; for the mixed high school, $21,976; 
furniture, $3,509. 
COURSE OF STUDY. 


There may be changes later in the development of the gen- 
eral plan, but at present the pupils will be required to carry 
six subjects. It will take four fears to complete the course. 

The first year the students are required to study English, 
history, algebra, and physiology, and in addition two of the 
subjects, Latin, French, German, Spanish, or biology. The 
second year will consist of four required and two elective sub- 
jects. The third year there will be three required, and three 
elective subjects, and in the fourth year there will be still 
greater freedom, in allowing four elective studies and two re- 
quired subjects. 

The reason for allowing the electives is to enable the pupils 
to prepare for the several colleges whose requirements differ. 
There will be no charge for tuition, and the city furnishes all 
books. There will be a commercial course, but this will prob- 
ably be confined to the last year of the course. 

The new high schools will open to the students of New 
York the state scholarships at Cornell university. The state 
is allowed one free scholarship each year in that institution for 
each assembly district. A competitive examination is held each 
June in each county, and the scholarships awarded. The law 
requires that in order to make a student eligible, he or she 
must have attended the public schools of the state at least six 
months during the year preceding the examination. Singular- 
ly enough, this has practically barred New York city. and, al- 
though at least two hundred students attend Cornell from the 
city, not more than a dozen have scholarships. 

The preparation in the grammar schools has not been suffi- 
cient to pass the competitive examination or secure admission 
to Cornell, while the Normal college and the College of the 
City of New York and private schools were not considered 
public schools, and again and again applicants from such 
schools have been debarred from the examination. New York 
city is entitled to nearly forty of these scholarships annually. 
which are worth $500 each. and as thev have not been taken 
here they have heen distributed among the rural counties. 

THE TEACHERS. 


The teachers inthe high schools are divided into three grades 
—first assistants. second assistants, and third assistants. The 
salarv of each principal will he $5.000. The first assistants will 
receive $3,000, the second assistants, $2,000, and the third assist- 
ants, from $1,200 to $1.800. 

Bovs’ Hich School.—First assistants: Dr. C. H. J. Doug- 
lass. English: C. J. Kavser, German and Latin: Frank Rollins. 
chemistry. Second assistants: H. H. Bice. Latin 2nd Greek: 
Frederick Monteser, mathematics: Louis Squires. Farench: C 
P. Vergauven. French: J. J. Shepperd. historv. Third assist- 
ants: Oscar W. Anthony. mathematics: H. R. Linville. zoal- 
ogy: P. R. Dean. nhvsies: Herman Paul. German: Harold H 
Rrown. drawing: Miss Flizaheth A. Roche. cstenngranhv: Miss 
F. A. Garrigues, English: Miss Maud Frank. Enelish: Caro- 
lyn Gramho. botany: Celeste Cunningham, Latin and Greek. 

Girls‘ Hich School.—First assistants: Archibald T.. Hodges, 
Greek: Robert H. Cornish. physics: Miss Anna Van Vleck. 
mathematics. Second assistants: Tessie F. Smith. Enetlish: 
Sally H. Delano. Latin: Tda H. Metcalf. mathematics: Fliza- 
heth C. Wood. historv: Anna Koch. German: Clara Seiden- 
sticker. German. Third assistants: Tohn D. Hanev. English: 
Miss H. M. Sweeney. Enelish: Celia Ford. T.atin: Grace A. 
Bruce, mathematics: Adele M. Woodward, French: Tdellete 
Carpenter. botany; Marie L. Minor. zodlogy: Dr. Frieda E. 
Lippert. nhysiologv: Tosephine Beiderhase. physical training: 
Anna C. Bleuker, drawing: Mary V. Linden, stenogranhy. 

Mixed School.—First assistants: FE. W. Sampson. phvsical 
geography: G. J. Smith, Enelish; Tosie A. Davis. Latin. 
Second assistants: Edward Althaus. German: G. S. Blakely. 
English: Tohn H. Denbigh, mathematics: M. D. Sohon. chem- 
istry; Miss Abbev B. Bates. historv: Elizabeth H. Du Bois. 
Latin. Third assistants: Charles L. N. Reed, historv: Henry 
R. Pyne. Greek: Irving A. Heikes. mathematics: James E. Pea- 
body, physiology: Marie L. Bevier, botanv: Jennie Ackerly, 
mathematics: Emily Faber. French: Marie L. Lippert. Ger- 
man: Georgiana Mendum., English: Mary C. Freeston, phvsi- 
cal training: Dela P. Mussey. drawing: Harriet K. Smith. 
stenography. 


Vacation School Plans. 


A meeting of the board of superintendents was held Monday, 
Sept. 12. for considering matters connected with exnected va- 
cancies in the teaching force, and to arrange for transfers re- 
auested by the teachers. There was considerable discussion of 
the subject of the vacation schools. During the past summer 
these schools have been under the management of the “As- 
sociation for Improving the Condition of the Poor.” The 
plan, as formulated by the superintendents, is to have all the 
schools open during the vacation months, conducted by the 
board of education, at the expense of the city, the teachers to 
be taken from the graduating class of the normal college. This 
will help in training teachers, while at the same time the chil- 
dren will be kept off the streets for a part of the day during the 
summer months. 
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The New Course in Manual Training. 


Different superintendents have been named in connection 
with the preparation and erection of the new courses of study 
in manual training. In order to btain exact infor- 
mation on this subject, a representative of The School Journal 
interviewed School Commissioner Greenough, who is partic- 
ularly interested in this feature of school work. The following 
is her report of the conversation with Mr. Greenough: 

It is said that a number of desirable improvements are to be 
introduced into the new manual. By whom is this manual to 
be prepared? 

By the supervisor of manual training, Dr. Haney. 

Did Dr. Haney arrange the details and time schedule which 
is to accompany the course? 

Yes. 

In what subjects are the new features to be introduced? 

Freehand drawing, color, design, construction work, model- 
ing, sewing, knife work, shop work, and alternative courses. 

What is the new feature under construction? 

Much of the merely mechanical cutting has been dropped. 
The child must now, in making its designs or patterns, under- 
stand the solid, and its development or pattern, and cannot 
simply fold the paper, and with a single cut produce something 
which appears well, but is not the product of comprehending 
thought. In short, mechanical cutting has been changed so as 
to correlate with the other studies. 

Is much chance for original work to be given in all courses? 

Yes; the special object of the supervisor has been to devise 
work which would permit the child to exercise its own powers 
constantly—to show its individuality. 

How has the shop work been modified? 

The practice required was reduced to a minimum quantity. 
and opportunity was given for the production of many original 
— illustrating the practical application of the practice 
work. 

There has been a new manual published on shop work, has 
there not? Who prepared it? 

Dr. Haney. 

Will the new manual indicate in modeling the great oppor- 
tunities there are for correlating that work with many other 
subjects—history, nature study, etc. 

Yes; but part of the work will be on modeling from individ- 
ual models, to give technical skill. and there will be a very 
great opportunity given to the modeling in other lessons. 

he supervisor will, I presume. devise these exercises also 
and explain them? 

Yes; he will have a corps of about twenty teachers to assist 
him. 

The preparation of the details of this course must have been 
a serious undertaking; were they completed before the schools 
closed in July? 

No; the preparation of manual has occupied the entire time 
of supervisor during the summer vacation. 

How will the course be introduced? 

At once. Taking a school where there has been no manual 
training, work is introduced, beginning in the lowest grades 
possible. 

Will the supervisor direct the work of the special teachers? 

He will, it is presumed, also address the class teachers upon 
the nature of the course, the methods to be employed, etc. 

Yes, he will hold conferences, etc., with many of the teachers 

This will materially increase his labors over those of last 
year? 

Decidedly; he will have over five timss as many schools to 
visit, besides other duties of examination and supervision. 

This makes, then, the office a very important and responsible 
one? 

Yes: he will have to supervise and direct five 
courses—instead of one, as do the other supervisors. 


different 





Brief Notes of General Interest. 


An examination of candidates for special positions as teach 
ers of drawing was held at the College of the City of New 
York, Sept. 8. There were thirtv-two candidates, and the ex 
amination lasted the entire day. The successful candidates will 
receive a salary of $1,000 on a three years’ engagement. with 
the privilege of renewal. The examination was especially de 
signed to test those competing in the new work in which they 
will be engaged. An entirely new arrangement of the course 
has been made, so that by the correlative method, knowledge 
of one subject will assist in the study of another, thereby econ 
omizing the time and strength of both teacher and pupil. The 
adoption of this system means an increased expenditure in the 
educational department of $20,000 a year. 


Port Richmond, S. I.—Some of the public school districts 
of Richmond county are in financial straits, due to the non 
collection of the taxes last month, as has been the custom hith- 
erto. Under the law which went into effect in April, it was 
made the duty of the county treasurer to receive the tax. As 
vet. no steps have been taken to secure the money. In the 
Grant street, Tompkinsville district, there is no money at hand 
to pay current expenses. An almost similar condition exists 
in the “Quarry Hill.” Port Richmond, district 
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School Affairs in Brooklyn. 
Opening of the Schools. 


The fall term of all the public schools of Brooklyn opened 
on Monday. There is no doubt that the overcrowding of the 
schools is more general than has been the case for many years 
past. The condition of the classes will certainly be worse than 
last year, when the average number of pupils to the class in pri- 
mary grades was fifty-four, most of these being on half time. 
In 1895, according to Supt. Maxwell's report, the average num- 
ber of pupils to a teacher in the two lowest grades, the B and 
A seventh, was 70, a reduction from 77 in 1894. Last year the 
average rose to 74, and now it is likely to mount again. 

The normal rate of increase is about 7,000 a year, and conse- 
quently the authorities must provide on an average at least 
7,000 new sittings annually. This number needs enlargement, 
to make up for ground lost through inadequate appropriations 
in former years, and since for each additional 1,000 sittings 
provided an expenditure of about $100,000 is required, .almost 
three-quarters of a million dollars are needed every year to 
meet the question of increased accommodation alone. As the 
city grows, this sum is likely to increase year by year, until in 
the near future it will certainly rise to at least $1,000,000 annu- 
ally. 

The total number of sittings in all schools in Brooklyn on 
June 30 last, was 133,093, as compared with 124,994 in June, 
1896. This number will be increased within a month, as above 
stated, by the addition of 3,450 new sittings, which will bring 
the grand total up to 136,543. The chief trouble in accommo- 
dating the school population comes, however, in the distribu- 
tion of the children. Many schools in the fast growing sec- 
tions of the city are constantly taxed for room, and are com- 
pelled to turn away children, while other schools in the older 
districts have many vacant seats. Hence the constant demand 
for more room in certain schools and the ever-renewed com- 
plaints. The board of education has done all in its power to 
accommodate the schools to the flow of population, but lim- 
ited appropriations have sadly impeded the work of extension, 
and it has been found, under present conditions, impossible for 
improvements to keep abreast of the rapid growth. 

Prin. Felter, of public school No. 10, corner of Schermer- 
horn and State streets, has asked for relief in the shape of au- 
thority to organize five additional half classes; one in the 
eighth grammar grade, and four in the seventh primary. Prof 
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Felter estimates the number of pupils who have applied at No. 
I5 as 2,900 in all departments, fully 300 of whom are new. 
Last year it was found necessary to organize there two new 
half-day classes. This year’s demand for five is an indication 
of the increasing difficulty of accommodation. 

THE KINDERGARTEN. 

Brooklyn feels deeply interested in her new kindergartens. 
Mr. Babbott, of the board of education, has long advocated these 
schools, and it is largely due to his efforts that they were final- 
ly decided upon. During the summer, the rooms where they 
are held were artistically decorated, and the start was made 
under fairly favorable conditions. The many paraphernalia 
of a kindergarten in the way of balls, clay, worsteds, etc., had 
not arrived on Monday,.but with the rush of children in the 
various schools, nearly every one accompanied by a fond mam- 
ma, and in the excitement of deciding which ones could re 
main, and which ones must go home for lack of room, there 
was little time for anything except recording names and ad 
The material has all arrived now, however, and each 
room is to be provided with a piano very soon. 

Thirteen public kindergartens were opened in Brooklyn Sept. 
13. The supervisor is Miss Fannie Belle Curtis, formerly di- 
rector of kindergarten work in the State normal school at New 
Britain, Conn. The following is a list of the schools in which 
the kindergartens are established, with the directors and assist- 
ants in the same: No. 7, Miss Amalie Feibel, director, Miss 
Grace L. Seeley, helper; No. 22, Miss Mary J. Lloyd, director, 
Miss Helen C. Kibbe, helper; No. 29, Miss Florence A. Wood, 
director, Miss Victoria D. Pecham, helper; No. 36, Miss Em- 
ma McDougal, director, Miss Anna M. Conley, helper; No. 37, 
Miss Frances P. Holder, director; No. 43, Miss Lillian A. 
Hatch, director, Miss Mae G. Macnamara, helper; No. 65, 
Miss Emma F. Hascy, director; No. 72, Miss Mary W. Wright, 
director; No. 77, Miss Florence M. Griffin, director, Miss Eliz- 
abeth B. Tower, helper; No. 106, Miss Blanche E. Sayre, di- 
rector; No. 110, Miss Elsie S. Farr, director; No. 111, Miss 
Harriet E. Sayre, director; No. 113, Miss Selma E. Soderholm, 
director. 


dresses. 


IN THE HIGH SCHOOLS. 


The girls’ high school opened with a large attendance. 
Monday’s session was spent by the pupils in the work of se 
lecting courses of study. Registration and distribution into 
classes was the work of Tuesday, in order that by Wednesday 
the regular routine work of the school-room could begin. It 
is hoped that the number will remain sufficiently small, so that 
no pupils will have to be sent to Erasmus hall, for lack of 
room. 





Pratt Institute, Brooklyn. 











Vi. 


At the manual training school there was great demand for 
place, as the capacity of the school will not allow of many 
more than five hundred pupils, while the number of applicants 
considerably exceeded six hundred. It is hoped, however, 
that all can be accommodated by crowding the rooms 

The boys’ high school and Erasmus hall are well filled. The 
courses of study in the several high schools have undergone 
some modifications since they were adopted, a few changes go- 
ing into effect this fall. As these are sufficient to puzzle the 
pupils, in order to make their introduction as easy as possible, 
charts have been distributed, showing just where the changes 
occtr., 


CHANGES IM PRINCIPALSHIPS. 


There have been a number of changes in the principalships 
during the year, and a considerable number of transfers were 
announced to-day by Supt. William H: Maxwell. These in- 
clude the following: Charles A. Dewey is made principal of 
No. 94 in place of DeLaSalle H. White, who goes to No. 3 in 
place of Benjamin Y. Conklin, deceased. 

Floyd R. Smith is made principal of intermediate school No. 
41, in place of Mary B. Poland, resigned. Homer C. Bristal 
goes to new school No. 113. 

John W. Rafferty, formerly graduating teacher in No. 10, 
goes to intermediate school No. 6 as principal. in place of Mrs. 
Charlotte F. Sheville, who becomes principal of grammar 
school No. 100, at Coney Island, in place of Oscar E. Shaul, 
resigned. 

Arthur C. Perry, Ir., formerly teacher of mathematics in 
Erasmus hall high school, becomes principal of branch primary 
school No. 110, in place of Frederick L. Luqueer, who hecomes 
principal of intermediate school No. 22, in place of William 
L. Sprague. who becomes principal of grammar school No. 34, 
in place of Frank R. Moore. now collector of internal revenue. 

De Forest A. Preston becomes principal of intermediate 
school No. 103, in place of Frank M. Bogart. who becomes 
principal of branch primary No. tos. 

Miss Whitcomb and Miss Grosvenor. principals of the school 
for girls at sa Remsen street. Brooklyn Heights. will have asso- 
ciated with them Miss Tsahelle Oshorne who has had charge of 
the primary department for the last five years. Mlle. Boillot and 
Frau Reusch will have charve respectively of the French and 
German classes and Miss M. Victorine Page will have the kinder- 
garten. 








Pa ene? 


Edward G, Ward, Assistant-Superintendent of Schools, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Pratt Institute Teachers, 

Several of the instructors in Pratt institute have spent the 
summer abroad, Miss Fitts, the director of the kindergarten, and 
Miss Glidden have been studying in Germany. Mr. George 
Bartlett, of the high school, travelled extensively through the 
continent, Miss Conro, director of the domestic science de- 
partment, who has been studying abroad on a year’s leave of 
absence, returns this fall. She has studied methods of instruc- 
tion as employed in the manual and industrial training schools 
of Europe. Mr. C. M. Allen, of the science and technology de- 
partment has also been abroad for a year of study. A number 
of the instructors have taken advantage of the long vacation for 
study in this country and some of them have given lectures in 
summer schools. 


Froebel Society. 

Brooklyn, N. Y.—The regular monthly sessions of the 
Froebel Society will be resumed Oct. 4, at the Froebel acade- 
my. Mrs. Clara O. Wright will have charge of the program 
The subject for the day will be: “ What Does the Froebel 
Society Stand for?” Papers are to be read by Mrs. Charles N 
Chadwick, Mrs. J. Frank Tooker, and Mrs. Lawrence Nieland 
The summer vacation has been spent in preparation for a ba 
zar, which it is proposed to hold Nov. 16 and 17, at the Pouch 
mansion. 
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Long Island Notes. 


Flushing, L. I.—The public schools opened last Tuesday, 
with largely increased attendance. The pupils of the colored 
school will not be able to enjoy their new building before Jan., 
used as a school. Three new school buildings now in process 
of erection will be ready for use in a few months; meanwhile, 
the primary pupils are in the high school building. 


Glen Cove, L. I.—Supt. Frank O. Payne is making arrange- 
ments for the entertainment of the teachers who will attend the 
institute here, beginning Oct. 25. 

Woodhaven, L. 1.—The attendance in the public schools is so 
large that about thirty children were turtied away on Monday. 
Rooms secured in Americus Hall to accommodate the overflow 


are crowded and the trustees will soon be compelled to get other 
rooms. 


Flushing, L. I.—The board of education met in the high 
school building Sept. 11, to organize. E. F. Harris, who was 
recently re-elected a member.of the board, was again made 
president. A. H. Harris was re-elected clerk and treasurer. 
Owing to the fact that there has been unavoidable delay in 
completing the repairs on the high school building, the schools 
will not be opened until Sept. 20, instead of the 14th, as was in- 
tended. 

Little Neck, L. I.—George Sime succeeds Miss Anna Brett 
as principal of the public school. Miss Van Velsor, of Roch- 
ester, will have charge of the intermediate classes and Miss 
Anna Payne of the primary department. 

Long Island City.—The list of teachers newly appointed to 
take the places of those recently dropped, includes the follow- 
ing: 

Lucy B. Allen, salary, $1,000. 

Mary E. Dobbins and Alice E. Cranfield, salary, $800; 
Anna F. Dobbins, Edith M. White, Madie Tower, Mary 
Price, Catharine Mullin, Roberta M. Cochrane, Jennie Rains- 
ford, Miss Acker, Hannah O’Leary, Minnie A. Hickey, Livin- 
ia P. Wood, Jennie Page, and Mary F. Dealy, salary, $700. 

Margaret V. McCarren, salary, $600. 

Kate M. Carroll, Belle A. Gauld, Christine E. Carroll, Kath- 
arine Milne, Sarah Christie, Mary C. Mahon, and Mary A 
Flood, salary, $500. 

Emma Kells, Martha E. Hahn, and Charlotte Shulte. salary, 
$450. 

"Sot R. Reboud, Catharine McKenna, Catharine Kiely, 
Cecilia M. Rourke, Augusta Carlstrom, Rose A. McGuire, 
Helen Gusterson, Margaret Duggan, Loretta G. McKenna, 
Mary E. Doherty, Anna Havlina, Thomas Delaney, Emma A. 
Rodman, Margaret Parks, and Henrietta Connors, salary, 
$350. 

r will be remembered that a large number of teachers failed 
of re-appointment, as there were suspicions that they had rela- 
tives or friends opposed to the present political administra 
tion. 

Whitestone, L. I.—There has been a fight between two polit- 
ical factions in the board of education, which has continued for 
the last three months. As a result, no provision has been made 
for the school children who should have begun their work 
Sept.14. No teachers have been engaged, the school taz will uot 
been levied, and many needed improvements of the school 
building have been neglected. The money allowed from the 
state has been lost for this year, owing to failure to make the 
required report. The tax-payers are indignant, and State Supt. 
Skinner will probably be called upon to settle the difficulty 






























































































Supt. Frank Owen Payne, Glen Cove, L. 1. 
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New Jersey Notes. 


Newark, N. J.—The public schools opened Monday, with an 
increase of 3,500 in the enrollment. Twenty-one permanent 
kindergarten classes were opened, in charge of Miss Ada Van 
Stone Harris, of Batavia, N. Y., who was recently appointed 
superintendent of primary and kindergarten departments. 
Manual training has been made a part of the grammar school 
course. Several new class-rooms have been opened, and one 
new building has been completed, with eighteen class-rooms. 
Still the schools are overcrowded, and methods must be de- 
vised for hastening to completion two other buildings in pro- 
cess of erection. Efforts are also to be made to place the con- 
tract for the new $300,000 high school building. 


Jersey City, N. J—The public schools reopened Sept. 13. 
Everything was overcrowded; particularly the high school. 
The total number in attendance is estimated to be about 21,500. 
This is exclusive of school No. 2, which will not open until 
Sept. 20, owing to delay in the repairs. The pupils of school 
No. 1 will be taught in the old city hall until the school build- 
ing is entirely rebuilt. 


South Orange, N. J.—The public schools opened Tuesday 
with several changes in the teaching force. At the South Or- 
ange school Miss Elizabeth F. Renley takes the place of Miss 
Runyon. Miss E. R. Perkham, a graduate of Brown universi- 
ty, succeeds Miss Johnson, and Miss Harriet R. Lance, a grad- 
uate of Wellesley college, takes the place of Miss Hurlburt, 
who resigned on account of ill health. Miss Elizabeth Huger, 
of the Hoboken manual training college, will have charge of 
the classes in cooking; Charles H. Hoyt, of music, and Miss 
lock, of sewing. 

In the Maplewood school, Miss Grace Stewart succeeds Miss 
Margaret Phillips. At the Hilton school, Miss Elvira Howard 
and. Miss Atchison succeed Miss Farron and Miss Osborne. 


Newark, N. J.—According to the new system of granting 
permits in this city, all applications for these have to be sub- 
mitted to a committee consisting of the president of the board 
of education, the chairman of the committee on teachers, and 
the superintendent of schools. Hitherto, if parents wished their 
children to attend school outside of the district in which they 
resided, all that was necessary was to see the commissioner 
and he granted what he considered wise. The object of the 
new arrangement is to prevent the indiscriminate granting of 
permits; but there is some apprehension lest the system prove 
no more successful than the old. 


New Brunswick, N. J.—Supt George G. Ryan, has announced 
that the attendance at the various schools which have just 
been reopened for the fall term, is as follows: Primary grades, 
1,296; grammar grades, 700; high school grades, 272. There is 
great need for another primary school in the city, and this matter 
will have the consideration of the board of education at its next 
meeting. 


Englewood, N. J.—The public schools opened on Monday, 
Sept. 13, and arrangements have been made to accommodate a 
much larger number than in the past. The opening of a new 
primary and kindergarten school in Mackay hall offers educa- 
tional advantages to the younger children of the first and second 
wards not heretofore enjoyed. The following teachers have been 
engaged for the ensuing year: No. 1—Principal, E. S. Richards; 
assisted by Miss M. 8. Moore, Miss May Vandebeck, Miss 
Heath, Miss Remsen, Miss Silliman, Miss Hover, Miss Frank, 
Miss Smashey, Miss De Treville, Miss Mill, and Miss Duncan. 
No. 2—Mrs. Mary R. Baker and Miss Eva May. No. 3—Miss 
Elizabeth Bennett and Miss Lippincott. The new school, No. 4, 
is under the charge of Miss ida B. Heal, who has been success- 
fully engaged as a private school kindergarten teacher for a 
number of years. 


Bayonne, N. J.—About two hundred children are prevented 
from attending public school No, 2, owing to inadequate quar- 
ters, although the building was provided several months ago 
with an annex, costing $10,000. 

When the board of education last winter erected annexes to 
schools Nos. 1 and 5, and completed No. 3, it was_ believed 
that ample provision was made, with the exception of a much- 
needed high school building. In their present dilemma, the 
board is anxious to build one more large school-house, to be 
known as No. 7, »lans for which have practically been adopted. 
All that is needed now is an appropriation by the mayor and 
council, requested some time ago. The school trustees want 
upward of $50,000 for the building. 
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Correspondence. 
New Course of Study. 


The board of education has issued its revised course of study 
for the public schools of this city. The eliminations, 
changes, and additions made in the old curriculum will be ap 
proved by all interested in the educational welfare of the city. 

The use of the terms “ primary” and “ grammar schools” 
has been discontinued. ‘The course of study is to extend over 
seven years, and includes fourteen successive grades, one-half 
a year to be spent in each grade. 

In the studies prescribed, particularly for the lower grades, 
a strenuous attempt has been made to have the instruction co- 
incide with the deductions made from recent experiments in 
child study. 

The principle of self-activity is to influence the instruction to 
a large degree. 

Heretofore there has been too little connection between the 
school-room and the outside world. The relation between the 
instruction in the class-room and the phenomena which 
abound in the child’s existence has seldom been made clear to 
him. In the lower grades, particularly, there has been too 
much time spent in tedious drill on figures and letters; there 
has been too little attempt to introduce that in which the child 
revels when he leaves the school-room. It is the object of the 
new education to introduce a little of this outside world within 
the school. Nature studies have already been introduced into 
most of the schools, and this revised course of study gives 
them decided importance in the.schools of New York city. 

In the higher, or grammar grades, the memorization of 
choice poetry and prose has been made compulsory. Some of 
the ablest teachers have made this a practice with their classes, 
but the custom has not been general. The pupils of these 
grades will be required to write compositions; not upon some 
recondite theme of which they neither know nor care to know 
anything, but upon episodes in their own life. There is no 
doubt that the interest of such a topic will have a stimulating 
effect. The fact that the pupils will be required to write 
compositions descriptive of the inner life, with the aspirations 
and ambitions, will, no doubt, by leading the teacher to know 
the children better, bring about a marked improvement in the 
character of the teaching. 

In the upper grades, copy book writing, instead of being 
compulsory as heretofore, is rendered optional. This is as it 
should be discarded. Its use continued after a certain stage of 
device for teaching him the forms of letters. But as soon as 
the scholar is able to form the letters accurately, the copy book 
is discarded. Its use continued after a certain stage of profi- 
proficiency has been reached tends to deterioration, rathen than 
to improvement in the quality of the hand writing. 

Regarding the subject of geography, the only noteworthy 
change is that the subject is to be begun with a thorough 
study of geographical conditions. It has been no uncom- 
mon occurrence to find graduates of our public schools deplor- 
ably deficient in a knowledge of the geography of their native 
city. Young men and women who could accurately bound 
the territory of Manchuria, in Asia, could not tell in what 
direction Blackwell’s island is from the Battery. 

The correlation of geography and history is to be insisted 
upon. It is not to be left, as heretofore, to the option of the 
teacher. There is to be an attempt also at the study of com- 
parative history. . While studying the various epochs in Amer- 
ican history, the pupil is to make a contemporaneous historical 
survey of those nations which influenced the events in our own 
country. 

The distribution of the various branches of arithmetic 
throughout the grades has been considerably altered. It is to 
be remarked that special emphasis is placed upon the necessity 
of making clear to the pupil the application of the rules he has 
learned to problems of industrial and commercial life. 

Taken all in all, the new course of study is a vast improve 
ment over the world. The question now remains whether its 
practical results will be commensurate with its theoretical 
excellence. The entire history of education is marked by the 
failure in practice of admirably devised systems of instruction 

These have owed their ill success either to the incapacity of 
the teacher, to the prejudice of the people, or to the disfavor ot 
the rulers. In this case, however, the teachers enter upon their 
work with the requisite intelligence and enthusiasm, and the 
success of the new course of study for the elementary schools 
of the city is practically assured. - 

Joseph T. Griffin. 





Directory of Educational Associations. 


An effort has been made to give in the following directory the names of 
all educational associations in the Metropolitan district. Readers knowing 
of any association omitted in this list are requested to notify the editor 
giving name, officers, and number of members. 


Teachers’ Associations. 


New York State Teachers’ Association.—Pres., Dr. James 
Lee, assistant superintendent of school, New York city; secre- 
tary, Prin. Schuyler F. Herron, Elizabethtown; treas., Prin. S. 
McKee Smith, Chatham. 

NEW YORK CITY. 

New York City Teachers’ Association.—Elijah D. Clark, Pres. ; 
Miss Henrietta Woodman,.Cor. Sec.; Henry M. Farrell, Rec. Sec. 
Meets at City College 3d Tuesdays. 2,500 members. 

New York Schoolmasters’ Club.—St. Denis Hotel. Org. 
1890. 150 members, Thos. S. O’Brien. Pres.; Chas. A. 
Dorsey, Sec., 81 Adelphia st., Brooklyn. 

New York Society of Pedagogy.—Madison av. and 85th st. 
Org. 1889. 1,200 members. Edward A Page, Pres. ; Miss 
Hester A. Roberts, Cor. Sec.; John W. Davis, Rec. Sec.; Herman 
C. Boehme, chairman membership committee. 

Teachers’ Mutual Life Assurance Association—Henry C. 
Litchfield, Pres. ; Samuel McC. Crosby, Sec., E. 96th st. cor. 
Lexington av. : 

Teachers’ Mutual Aid Society—Dr. John P. Conroy, Pres.; 
Dr. R. B. Keyser, G. S. No. 3. 

Association of Primary Principals.—Miss Josephine E. Rogers, 
Pres.; Miss S. E. Buckbee, Sec. 

The “ Emile.”—Joseph A, Fripp, Pres.; Emanuel A. Wahl, 
Rec, Sec. : 

Association of Female Assistants in Grammar Departments,— 
Miss Alida S. Williams, Pres.; Miss Mary W. Hatch, Cor. Sec. 

Primary Teachers’ Association—Miss Mary A. McGovern, 
Pres.; Mrs J. E. Archer, Sec. 

Mutual Benefit Asscciation.—Principal Dubois B. Frisbee, G. S. 
No. 4, Pres.; Abner B. Holley, GS. No. 46, Rec. Sec. 

Association of Female Assistants in Mixed Schools.—Miss 
Mary E. Thurber, G. S. No. 85, Pres. 

Male Teachers’ Association.—Edwin E. Daniels, G. S. No. 87, 

Pres. 
Teachers’ Building and Loan Association of New York City.— 
David E. Gaddis, G.S. 54, Pres. ; Samuel Mc C, Crosby, G. S. No. 
86, Treas; A. D. Stratton, G. S. No. 4, Sec. 1,000 members. 
Shares $240 each, assets, $556,450. New Series opens each 
year in April and October. _ 

Association of Female Principals of Grammar Departments of 
the City of New York.—Miss Montfort, G, S. No. 57, Pres. 

New York University Society for Child Study.—Jas. P. Haney, 
M. D., Pres; Miriam Wheeler, Sec. 

Alpha Round Table, University Society for Child Study.—Ella 
Keith, Leader. 

Society for the Comparative Study of Pedagogy.—Dr. Samuel 
Weir, School of Pedagogy, Pres.; Dr. F. Monteser, School of 
Pedagogy, Secretary. me ma 

Teachers’ Co-operative Building and Loan Association of the 
City of New York—Joseph G. Furey, G. S. No. 40, Pres. ; 
Magnus Gross, G. S. No, 6, Sec.; James M. Kieran, G. S. 81 
Treas. Members, 641. 

3ROOKLYN. 

Brooklyn Principals’ Association.— 65 members. Calvin 
Patterson, Pres., Girls’ High Scheol ; James J. McCabe, Sec., 

Brooklyn Teacher's Aid Association.—W. M. Jelliffe, Pres. 196 
Sixth av. ; Jas. Cruikshank, Treas ; Grace C. Wilson, Sec. 

Brooklyn Teachers’ Association—2,300 members. Walter B. 
Gunnison, Pres.; Emma A. Keeler, Sec., P. S. No. 26, Gates 
av., near Ralph. aos 

Brooklyn Teachers’ Life Assurance Association—1,557 mem- 
bers. Charles E. Tuthill, Pres. ; Leonard B, Dunkly, Treas. ; 
Mary B. Hart, Sec., 395 Cumberland st. _ air, 

Heads of Departments Association —Miss Susan H. Wilkins, 
Pres.; Miss Adelaide A. Philips, Treas.; Miss Kate E. Turner, 
Cor. Sec., 472 Quincy st. ; 

Association of Normal Graduates.—John H, Harris, 472 Sixth 
Street, Brooklyn, N. Y., Sec. 

NEW JERSEY. 


Schoolmasters’ League of New Jersey.—George H. Linsley 
Jersey City, Pres. ; Edwin Shepard, Neward, Vice- Pres. 


JERSEY CITY. 


The Teachers’ Club.—Miss Lydia K. Ennis, Pres. 

TheMale Principals’ Association. Geo. H. Linsley, Pres, 

The Primary Teachers’ Association. 

Jersey City Teachers’ Association for Principals and Teachers, 
302 members, Chas. S. Haskell, Pres. The (Life Assurance 
Department has 305 members. This is managed on the assess- 
ment plan. 

NEWARK, N. J. 

Principals’ Association.—Edwin Shepard, Pres.; Clarence M. 
Giffin, Sec. Membership 40 Meets once each month, the 4th 
Wednesday. 


This association is very much alive. The meetings are well 
attended. Though the membership is not large this association 
is an educational power in Newark. . 

Vice-Principals’ Association.—Miss Jane E. Allen, Pres.; 
Miss ae McLeod, Sec. Membership 23. Meets once each 
month. 

Teachers’ Guild.—Miss Sara A. Fawcett, Pres.; Miss Jessie K. 
Doremus, Sec. Meets once eech month. Membership about 500. 


Other Educational Associations. 
NEW YORK CITY. 


New York Trade School.— 1st av., 68th and 69th sts. Org. 
1881. 507 students. R. Fulton Cutting, Pres. ; H. V. Brill, Man. 
Progressive Club.—229 E. 19th st. Org. 1884. 90 members. 
Object, classes for self improvement. Mrs, Henry Marquand, 

Pres. ; Miss K. Walsh, Sec., 229 E. 19th st. 

New York Kindergarten Association.—1o5 E, 22d st. 
ton W. Mabie, Pres. ; Daniel S. Remsen, Sec. ‘ 

Neighborhood Guild.—2 Delancy st. Org. 1887 2,000 
members. Object same as University Settlement Society. 
Henry J. Rode, Sec, . 

New York Genealogical and Biographical Society.—226 W. 
58th st. Org. 1869. 360 members. James Grant Wilson, 
Pres.; Thos. G, Evans Sec. ; Richard H. Greene, Librarian, 

New York Society for Prevention of Cruelty to Children.— 
297 4th av. Elbridge T. Gerry, Pres, ; E. Fellows Jenkins, Se . 

New York Zoological Society.—214 Broadway. Andrew H, 
Green, Pres. ; Madison Grant, Sec. 

Society tor the Prevention of Crime.—2o05 E. 22d st. Chas 
H. Parkhurst, Pres, ; Thaddeus D. Kenneson, Sec. 

Society for Psychical Research (New York Section)—Org. 
1890, J. H. Hyslop, Vice-Pres. and Sec., Columbia College, N. Y. 

University Settlement Society —26 Delancy st. Org. 1892. 
500 members. Object, to bring men and women of education 
into close relations with the laboring classes for their mutual. 
benefit. Seth Low, Pres.; Lester W. Clark, Sec. 

University and School Extension —Jas. W. Alexander, Pres. ; 
M. J. Elgas, Sec., 121 W. 87th st. ; Geo. Foster Peabody, Treas. 

Children’s Aid Society. D. Willis James, Pres. ; Charles E. 
Whitehead, Vice-Pres. ; Charles Loring Brace, Sec., 105 East 
22nd st. 

American Kindergarten Society.—;o Fifth av. 
Coe, Pres.; Miss Emily D. Elton, Sec, 

Associate Alumai of the College of the City of New York.— 
John Weldon, Jr., Secretary, 133 Lexington av. 

Associate Alumnae of the Normal College of the City of New 
York.—Park av. and 68th st. Org. 1871. 1,575 members. Dr. 
Mary Augusta Requa, Pres.; Blanche H. Arnold, Sec. 

City College Club —133 Lexington av. Organized 1890. 200 
members. Alex. P. Ketcham, Pres.; James C. Byrne, 133 
Lexington av. 

Educational Alliance.—197 E. Broadway. 
Pres, ; F. Speigelberg, Sec. 

College Settlement.—95 Rivington st.- Org. 1889. Mrs. C. 
B. Spaler, Pres.; Mrs. S. T. Johnson, Sec., 80 Park st., Mont- 
clair, N. J. 

Girls’ Club and Industrial Home.—208 E, 14th st., A. W 
Dennett, Pres. ; S. E. Furey, Sec. 

American Geographical Society —11 West 29th st. 

Art Students’ League.—215 West 57th st , Bryson Burroughs, 
Pres. Board of Control; Ethel Jarvis Wheeler ,Cor Sec. 

Association for the Improved Instruction of Deaf Mutes.—912 
Lexington av. 

Cooper Union, for the Advancement of Science and Art.—8th 
st., and 4th av. 

Natural Science Association.—114 5th av. 

New York Academy of Science.—41 East 49th st. 

New York Historical Society.—170 2nd av. 

Scientific Alliance of New York.—41 East 4gth st. 

Society for Ethical Culture.—669 Madison av. 

Society for Instruction in First Aid to the Injured.—1o5 East 
22nd st. 

Society for the Reformation of Juvenile Delinquents.—Ran- 
dall’s Island. 

New York Association of Sewing Schools.——Mrs. Richard 
Irvin, Pres., Miss H. S. Sackett, Sec. 


Hamil- 


Miss Emily M. 


Isidor Strauss, 


BROOKLYN. 


Mrs. Sadie W. Taylor, 


Froebel Society—110 members. _ 
316 Clifton place, Pres, ; Mrs, C. Williams, Sec. ; Mrs, H. Estelle 
Hartich, Treas. Object, the advancement of educational interests, 
self culture, and to promote civic patriotism. Meets rst Monday, 
Oct. to May, at Froebel Academy, 688-690 Lafayette Ave. 

Alumnae Association, Brooklyn Training School For Teachers. 


Organized 1893. 200 members. Katharine J. King, Pres., 
Jessie Coddington, Sec., 745 Hancock st. 

Pratt Institute. Neighborship Association.—Org. 1895. Mel- 
ville A. Marsh, Pres. ; Miss R. Stevens, Sec. Pratt Institute. 
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How far should teachers pay attention to the con- 
duct of their pupils out of school? Legally, they may 
be relieved of all responsibility. But educators who 
are really interested in the development of the char- 
acters of their pupils, will not let their knowledge of 
this fact lull their conscience to sleep. They will, at 
least, consider the walk to and from school as part of 
their care. Any disorders committed on the way 
may thus be brought under the discipline of the 
school. For the same reasons teachers will be careful 
of their own conduct after school hours and avoid 
whatever might tend to diminish the respect which 
thev expect their pupils to pay them. 


In Iowa the authority. of the teacher extends to all 
acts of pupils whose effect.reaches into the school- 
room and in any way injures'the school. Any act of 
pupils subversive of the authority of the teacher or 
detrimental to the best interests of the school may be 
forbidden. This is comprehensive and far-reaching, but 
is sound in principle, and the courts and many others 
sustain such views. Were it not so, the authority of 
the teacher and the welfare of the school might become 
subject to ill-will and malice arising from acts taking 
place in the school-room. The attempt might be made 
to “ get even” with the teacher by things done outside 
of school, the direct effects of which would tend to 
destroy the authority of the teacher. Against all such 
irresponsible acts the law raises its shield. 


The best guarantee tor success in teaching 1s the 
personality of the educator. Virtue can be taught 
only by virtue. A great deal may be done by means 
of methods and devices, but example accomplishes 
infinitely more. Whatever you want your pupils to 
be, you yourself ought to be. This is particularly 
important in the teaching of morals and manners. 
Grow better and your schools will grow better. 


The series of “ Educational Creeds” which began in 
The School Journal a year ago, will be concluded in the 
present volume. Among the articles that may be 
looked for are the “ creeds” of Professor W. Rein, of 
the University of Jena; Professor Paulsen, of the Uni- 
versity of Berlin ; Professor Nicholas Murray Butler, 
of Columbia university ; Hamilton W. Mabie, Edward 
Everett Hale, and the editor of Zhe School Journal. 


The Journal offers three prizes for the best black- 
board designs for Christmas, New Year, Washington’s 
birthday. and Arbor day. Twenty dollars will be paid 
for the most suitable and most attractive set of de- 
Signs, ten dollars for the second-best set, and five 
dollars for the two prettiest designs for Christmas and 
New Year. The right is reserved to publish, in addi- 
tion to the designs receiving prizes, others which are 
particularly good. One dollar will be paid for every 
design thus selected 
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Competitors must be subscribers to The Journal. 
The designs for Christmas and New Year must reach 
the editor on or before November 1, 1897, those for 
Washington’s birthday, on or before January 1, 1808. 
Those for Arbor day, on or before January 15, 1808. 

Elaborate designs cannot be used. Competitors 
must bear in mind that but few teachers are skilful 
draughtsmen. Moreover, teachers cannot afford to 
spend much time on blackboard decoration. The de- 
signs most highly valued are those which combine 
attractiveness, appropriateness, and simplicity. Black- 
board borders and suggestions of pretty holiday 
decorations are also welcome. 


Among the new features planned for the present 
volume is a series of letters giving the views of the 
supervised concerning their superior officers. The 
first six letters will have reference to the supervisory 
powers of Chicago and a sample of the manner in 
which the subject is to be handled was furnished in 
the number for June 5, under the title, ‘“ Superintend- 
ents and Supervisors as Seen by the Supervised.” An 
effort will be made to secure similar letters from 
Boston, Philadelphia, New York, Brooklyn, Washing- 
ton, St. Louis, and a number of other large cities. 
The writers will be selecied from among regular 
teachers in the schools. These have 
opportunities for studying the faults and 
liarities of those by whom they are supervised, and as 
they are women, their keenness of observation will 
take in many details that escape the masculine eye. 
Every superintendent and supervisory officer will 
no doubt take just as much interest in these letters 
as the teathers in 
are sent. 


excellent 
pecu- 


the localities from which they 
The letters may serve as mirrors to many 
and they will certainly provide instructive fun for 
all who are actively or ambitiously interested in 
supervisory work. 


Wanted—A Goal. 


Wanted—an end and aim, a clear distinct goal for 
education! For this there is a magnificent reward! 
In every other profession there is a definite aim. ‘The 
doctor has sickness to cure. The minister has souls to 
save. What is the end and aim of education? The 
aim upon which the practice of to-day is based is 
knowledge. Witness the examination, the course of 
study, the public opinion that demands that the child 
shall go through the book.—Col. F. W. Parker. 


It I Knew. 


If I knew the box where the smiles were kept, 
No matter how large the key, 

Or strong the bolt, I would try so hard, 
’Twould open, I know, for me. 

Then over the land and sea, broadcast, 
I'd scatter the smiles to play, 

That the children’s faces might hold them fast 
For many and many a day. 


If I knew a box that was large enough 
To hold all the frowns I meet, 
I would like to gather them, every one, 
From nursery, school, and street, 
Then folding and holding I’d pack them in, 
And turning the monster key, 
I'd hire a giant to drop the box 
Into the depths of the sea. 
—‘ American Jewess.” 





Editorial Letter. 
The Home of the Washingtons. 


I have visited the home of the Washingtons; it is in Sul- 
grave, Northamptonshire. The nearest railway station is 
Banbury, in Oxfordshire (twenty-three miles from Oxford), 
where the “ Banbury Cross,” immortalized in nursery rhyme, 
has been re-erected recently, so that it can be said to really 
exist. 

The name Washington was derived from a village now 
called Wharlton, but which in Saxon times was called Wes- 
syngton; it is mentioned in a Saxon charter, granted by King 
Edgar to Thornby Abbey in 973. In 1122a man named Bondo 
made a deed of land, and he, to describe himself, says, “I, 
Bondo de Wassington ”; a descriptive term, that in after years 
became Washington. 

The fourth son of this Bondo was Walter. His son, Rob- 
ert, had a son Robert; he,a son Robert, he, a son Robert, he, a 
son John, who removed to Wharton, where was the family 
house afterward. This John had a son John, he, a son John, 
he, a son Robert, he, a son John, a descendant of a brother of 
this John, named Lawrence, became mayor of Northampton 
in 1532, and again in 1545. To him Henry Eighth gave lands 
in Sulgrave, which had belonged to a priory. (It will be re- 
membered that this king dispossessed the religious establish- 
ments and took their property.) On this land Mayor Law- 
rence Washington built the manor house referred to. 
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The Original Front of the Washington Manor House, Sulgrave, England. 


This house is the oldest building now standing, once occu- 
pied by the Washington family. It is in a quiet neighbor- 
hood, where the farm houses are quaint and antiquated; it is 
itself a very plain house, and is evidently part of a larger struc- 
ture. The farm connected with it contains 213 acres, and is 
without a tenant, for a rent of $1,000 is asked, and this is 
double what the land would 
lived and died here. 
house and removed to Brington. 
son Leonard. 


produce. Mayor Washington 
His grandson, Lawrence sold the manor 
His Lawrence had a 
His fifth son, John (known as “Colonel John’), 
born in 1627, emigrated with his brother Lawrence to America 
in 1659. During the voyage, Elizabeth Richardson, who is now 
believed to have been merely an enthusiastic Quakeress, was 
John Wash- 
ington was incensed at the transaction, and preferred charges 
against the owner, but neglected to prosecute them, so we may 
conclude that nothing resulted. John and Lawrence it appears 
must have been persons of some wealth, for they purchased 
extensive lands between the Potomac and Rappahannock rivers 
in Virginia. They settled at Bridges’ creek, and John married 
Anne Pope for his second wife, and had two sons, Lawrence 
and John, and two daughters; he died in January 1697. His 
son Lawrence had two sons, John and Augustine; the latter 
was born in 1694, and his residence was nearly opposite Fred- 
ericksburg, on the Rappahannock. His first wife was Jane 
Butler, and there were four children; for his second wife, he 
married Mary Ball, March 6, 1731; there were six children 
more, the eldest being George, born February 22, 1732. His 
birthplace was near Bridges’ creek, Va. Augustine Washing- 
ton purchased the estate known as Mount Vernon; at his 
death it went to his eldest son, Lawrence, by the first marriage; 
to George he gave the house and lands on the Rappahannock 
river. George Washington married January 6, 1759, Martha, 


son 


accused of witchcraft, and was hung by the crew. 


the widow of Col. Daniel Parke Custis, daughter of John Dan- 
drige, adopting her child, John Parke Custis. 
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Let us now return to this old Washington manor house in 
Sulgrave. It was sold, with the lands, in 1600, so that the 
property was in possession of the Washington 
about seventy This branch of the went to 
Brington. In the parish church there is a monument display- 
ing the family arms. The Washngton family here had a coat 
of arms; it is to be seen in a window of a room now used as 


family only 


years. family 


a buttery; also on two shields in the triangular spaces between 
the arch of the outer door and the square head over it. Over 
three and one-half centuries have passed since these were cut, 
but their general shape is plain and unmistakable. 





Stone-carved Animals on the Porch of the Sulgrave Manor House. 


The house is built of stone, and as it now appears, is prob- 
ably one-third part of a much larger structure. The entrance 
is by a once quite fine doorway in the Tudor style, into what 
now seems to be the rear of the house. The walls were once 
covered with plaster, which, having fallen off in places, and 
ivy growing everywhere upon it, a venerable appearance is im 
parted to the entire aspect 

There is a parish church here with a low, square tower, at 
the base of which is a door with a triangular porch; the date 
1564 is on the wall; on a gray slab in the nave, the Washington 
arms and a brass figure were engraved; on the brass are the 
words, “ Here lyeth ye bodies of Lawrence Washington, gent, 
and Anne, his wyf, by whome he had issue IIII sons and VII 
daugliters; wh, Lawrence died the—day of——and Anne de 
ceased the VIth of October Ano Dni. 1564” (It is plain the 
engraving was done shortly after his wife’s death; at his de- 
cease no one probably was found to engrave the date; but it 
is known to have been in February, 1583. 

Beside the monument to Washington, there is one to the 
Hodges family. 
ornament to the church of England. 

John left four pounds, to be spent annually, to give bread, 


Moses Hodges is certified to have been an 


and cighteen pence “ every soul’s” day to twelve poor families; 


to such only as attended divine service; and this is duly attend 
ed to yet. He left the same amount to carry on a school for ten 
children, probably erecting a building himself. The building 
is there in a sadly ruinous state; there is the mother’s desk 
and a long desk for the ten children, but it looks as though 
neither master nor pupils had entered the room for fifty 
years. 

It is generally thought that the Washington coat-of-arms as 
seen in the Sulgrave manor house furnished the idea for our 


national banner. 
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Present Front of the Washington Manor House, Sulgrave, England. 


It is possible that Washington had in his possession some 
painting representing the coat-of-arms of his British ancestors. 
Martin F. Tupper, the poet, in his centennial drama, makes 
Franklin say: 

- “T proposed it to the Congress. It was their leader’s old 
crusading blazon, Washington’s coat, his own heraldic shield. 
And on the spur when we must choose a flag, symboling inde- 
pendent unity, we, and not the (all was unknown to him), took 
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up his coat-of-arms, and multiplied and magnified it every way 
to this, our glorious national banner.” 

It is not difficult for an American to believe that the three 
stars and three stripes in the spandrels in the doorway of 
this old building suggested the form for our American flag, 
but just how it came about, it must be admitted, is involved 
in obscurity. 

Above the doorway is a window; midway between these is 
what appears to be another coat-of-arms; above the window is 
another; both figures are mutilated; in each is an animal, prob- 
ably a griffin and a lion, holding a flag. The window to the 
right of the door once contained the Washington arms in 
stained glass. The glass was taken out for preservation. 

It appears, then, that the great-great-grandson of the owner 
of Sulgrave emigrated to America with his brother John, in 
1627. The great grandson of John was George Washington. 
the father of his country A. M. K. and L. L. K 


Che Educational Field. 


President Andrews Stays. 


Providence, R. I.—President E. Benjamin Andrews, of Brown 
university, has withdrawn his resignation. This action was alto- 
gether unexpected, as it was generally understood that he had 
accepted the offer of John Brisben Walker to become president 
of the new Cosmopolitan university. The following is the letter 
of Dr. Andrews to the committee: 














Brown University, Sept. 14, 1897. 
To W. V. Kellen, J. H. Stiness, and R. G. Hazard, committee. 
Gentlemen :—The resolution of the corporation of Brown uuiversity on 
the Ist ints., communicated to me by you, has been carefully considered. [ 
take pleasure in assuring you that the action reterred to entirely does away 
with the scruple which lea to my resignation. At the date, however, when 
you laid the communication before me I had undertaken to perform the 
coming year certain work which, after learning the judgment of the cor- 
poration on the subject, | came to regard as incompatible with the duties 
of my presidency. 1 therefore f: lt obliged at first to achere to my resigna- 
tion, but being now free to give to the university my undivided service, | 
have withdrawn my resignation, and have notified the secretary of the ccr- 
poration to that effect. lam, gent emen, yours, with sincerest esteem, 
E. BENJ, ANDREWS. 


Ohio Teachers Meet 


Cincinnati, Ohio.—Eight hundred teachers attended the thirty 
first annual normal institute, which was held here recently. Over 
two hundred were from the country schools. Among the lectur- 
ers were Hon. N. C. Schaeffer, superintendent of puvlic instruc- 
tion, of Pennsy.vania, and Dr. A. &. Winship, of boston. 


Room for Married Women. 


Miss Frances Willard has contributed to the “ Critic’ some 
comments of a college-bred newspaper man on the employ- 
ment of married women as teachers. He thinks that in the 
girls’ colleges and the higher schools there is a failure to con- 
sider the ideal of wifehood and motherhood, and this can be 
done best by married teachers. He says: 

“ Of course, I am not issuing a diatribe against unmarried 
women as teachers, for they find a noble aim there; but I am 
questioning the effect of the overwhelming proportion in 
women’s colleges.” 


More English. 


St. Paul, Minn.—High School Inspector George B. Aiton, 
in his annual reports, states that the Minnesota high schools 
show substantial progress. During the past year there have 
been ninety-nine schools, with an enrollment of 11,218. Prof. 
Aiton makes the following criticism of the high school sys- 
tem: 

“ Observation throughout the schools and an inspection of 
several thousand state examination papers lead me to the fore- 
gone conclusion, that we need to organize a vigorous cam- 
paign in all departments of English. 

“T believe that in proportion to time and effort spent, stu- 
dents get more of permanent value out of literature than from 
any other subject. 

“One of the most serious fallacies of the educational age 
has been that from the intermediate grades onward English 
could and would be cared for incidentally. This incidental 
theory has persisted year after vear, when, before our very 
eys, for want of a grip on thought, for want of an ability to 
read understandingly, classes blunder ineffectually for hours 
over a bit of work that ought to be mastered in ten minutes.” 


Education and Crime. 


Statistics from some of the Southern states show that there is 
more crime in sections where education is compulsory than where 
no school attendance is required. The statistics go even farther 
and claim that the prison population in the illiterate districts in 
the South is only one-fifth as large as that of the North. This 


might give food for serious thought if the idea of justice were the 
same in both localities. 


But until this is proven, the figures are 
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of no value. The consensus of opinion is that education lessens 
crime. The more highly the moralsense is educated the less one 
desires to sin against his fellow. And although the schools do 
not do all for moral education that could be wished, they exercise 
a tremendous force along this line. There is a close connection 
between compulsory education and decrease of crime. 


Morals and Manners. 


The Denver “ Republican,” in an editorial on the opening of 
the city schools, makes some pertinent comments upon the need 
for instruction in the “minor morals and manners.” This need 
is by no means peculiar to Denver, but is universal in the schools 
of the country. The instruction received in the home is not to 
be depended upon. In many homes none is given, either because 
the parents are absorbed in providing food and shelter for their 
children, or because they see no lack in their manners or morals. 

The teacher, who is supposed to be a well-bred man or woman, 
must supply this lack in home training. Much good may result 
from example, but good breeding should be taught also by pre- 
cept. This may be done by frequent talks on the points of be- 
havior which are most neglected, and by stories which illustrate 
unselfishness, respect for the aged, regard for the rights of others, 
etc. ‘Manners maketh man,” and in this as in other things, 
“the child is father to the man.” The breeding of the men and 
women of the next generation is largely in the hands of the teach- 
ers of to-day. 


Chicago Institutes. 


Chicago, Ill._—The teachers’ institutes which opened Aug. 30 
were distributed by Supt. Albert G. Lane as follows: 

First division, under Assistant Superintendent Alfred Kirk, 
Franklin school, Goethe, near Wells street 

Second divison, under Assistant Superintendent Speer, Ellen 
Mitchell school, North Oakley avenue and Ohio street. 

Third and fourth divisions, under Superintendent Lane, West 
Division high school, Ogden avenue and Congress street 

Fifth and sixth divisions, under Assistant Superintendents 
Lewis and Hannan, normal school, Sixty-eighth street and 
Stewart avenue 

Seventh division, under Assistant Superintendent Ella F 
Young, Forrestville school, Forty-fifth street and St. Law 
rence avenue. 

The list ofinstructors and lecturers includes Dr. Nicholas Mut 
ray Butler, of Columbia university; Dr. John M. Coulter and 
Professor William D. McClintock, of the University of Chi 
cago; Charles McMurry, of the Illinois normal school; Colin 
A. Scott, of the Chicago normal school; Clara M. Newbecker, 
of the Forrestville school; Frank E. Sanford, of La Grange! 
Elizabeth Nash, of Evanston; William M. Giffin, of the Chica 
go normal school; William P. Beeching, of La Grange, and 
Charles W. Farr, of the Cook county schools. 


An Icelandie College. 


Park River, N. D.—The determination has been made by the 
Icelanders of Minnesota, North Dakota, and Manitoba to 
found a college. 

The town of Crystal has offered $2,000 and six acres of land 
for the sake of having the college located there. Park River 
has offered a sum of money twice as large with ten acres of 
land; Winnepeg would also like it, but the question of location 
will not be definitely settled for several months 


Nominee for State Superintendent of Iowa. 


The nominee of the Republican convention for state super 
intendent of schools is Richard C. Barret. of Osage. Mr. Bar 
ret was born at Waverly, Oct. 1, 1868. He began his study in 
the district school later attending Decorah institute. He was 
made instructor there, leaving the position to accept a princi 
palship in Mitchell county. Here he was made superintendent 
of schools, and such was the ability shown in the work that in 
1885 and again in 1887 both political parties agreed to his nom 
ination. He was chosen president of the Lowa State Teachers’ 
Association in 1891, and he presided at the meeting held in 
Des Moines, in 1892. Mr. Barret has been a leader in the edu 
cational affairs of the state for several years, and is well known 
as a conductor of teachers’ institutes. 


Educational Articles in Reviews and Magazines. 


September *“* Cosmopolitan.” 


Modern College Education—Two New Educational Ideals. 


By Elisha Benjamin Andrews. 
August “Popular Science Monthly.” 


By Prof. Edwin S. Crawley 
By Prof. John S. Flagg 


August “Nineteenth Century.” 


Number Systems. 
Anthropology a University Study 


School Children as Wage-Earners. By Mrs. Hogg. 


September “New England Magazine.” 
Popular Education in Rural New England. William Cran- 


ston Lawton. 
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The Hawaiian Summer School. 


The second annual summer school of the Hawaiian islands 
opened July 7, and closed July 27. The president of our re- 
public, Mr: Dole, attended the exercises, and Mr. H. E. 
Cooper, minister of public instruction, welcomed the teachers 
by an address, in which he showed the deep interest which the 
government takes in both teacher and pupil. He said that the 
department aimed to eliminate all favoritism by paying the 
teachers according to their qualifications, time of service, and 
the kind of school taught. 

The summer school was held at Honolulu in the high school 
building. There were 200 teachers in attendance, a larger 
number than last year, in spite of the fact that there are only 
290 employed by the government, and that many of these go 
to the United States during the vacation. The teachers mani- 
fested a deep and growing interest in their professional ad- 
vancement. It seems to me that the teachers of the islands 
manifest more interest in their work than those in similar po- 
sitions in the United States, for the reason that they have less 
to distract their attention, fewer amusements, more reading, 
and more time for thought in regard to their vocation. 

The school was divided into two sections. The first took 
work in the English branches and the fundamental principles 
of pedagogy. The second section was devoted to the profes- 
sional side of education. The.teachers, with the approval of 
the director, chose their work, and were expected to carry it 
through the course. The daily program of the first section 
included arithmetic, grammar, geography, nature study, course 
of study, general, and pedagogy; that of the second included 
general pedagogy, nature study, course of study, kindergarten 
songs, algebra, and geometry. In addition to the above, Dr. 
Brown gave an advanced course of lectures in pedagogy to 
those teaching during his regular lectures, and to a few others. 

Inspector-General Townsend was the director of the school 
and discussed the “New Course of Study.” Our course 
varies from those in the United States because our conditions 
are so different. We are emphatically cosmopolitan, the ma- 
jority of the schools having pupils of from four to eight differ- 
ent nationalities, speaking as many languages. Simplicity of 
matter and manner of presentation, along with logical contin- 
uity of successive years work, were points dwelt upon by the 
director. 

The pedagogical department was conducted by Dr. E. E. 
Brown, professor of pedagogy in the University of Califor- 
nia. It is needless to say that his work was on practical lines 
and was appreciated by all. Prof. Meade, of the University of 
Chicago, gave an excellent lecture upon the “ Educational 
Value of Play.” 

Prof. Dumas, of the mormal school, had charge of methods 
in number. Prin. T. H. Gibson conducted the class in nature 
studies, which is classed under the head of geography. Prof. 
Wood, of the science department of the Honolulu high school, 
instructed a class in how to perform easy experiments to ex- 
plain the common phenomena of nature. Deputy-Inspector 
J. F. Scott had classes in grammar and geography. Other 
local teachers helped with the work. 

Sociability was not neglected. On the evening of July 9 a 
reception was given in the high school building for Dr. Brown. 
Later on a lawn social was given for the teachers by Mesdames 
Jordan and Dillingham, two members of the board of educa- 
tion. Captain Cotton, of the cruiser Philadelphia, extended 
an invitation to the teachers to inspect his vessels. 

It will not be diverging too much from the subject to speak 
of matters not strictly a part of the summer school, but com- 
ing in connection with it. The National Teachers’ Associa- 
tion had three sessions, when questions of vital importance 
to the teachers were discussed. There were two courses of 
reading adopted for the coming year, viz.: McMurry’s “ Gen- 
eral Method” and his “ Special Method in Literature,” and 
Kellogg's “School Management” and Educational Founda- 
tions. Miss J. Deyo, principal of the Hilo Union school, was 
elected president, and T. H. Gibson, recently appointed dep- 
uty-inspector, was elected secretary for the ensuing year. 

Prin. C. E. Rosecrans, of Lahainaluna seminary, with the 
patronage of the government and the support of the teachers, 
is publishing a child’s paper called “ Hawaii’s Young People.” 
Our children are so limited in their experiences and vocabulary 
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that this step is necessary, if they are to have any literature at 
all. We feel proud of the publication, and think that it fills a 
want that few, if any, periodicals could supply. 

Steps were also taken to establish traveling libraries. These 
will be used in the more advanced schools, and the number 
will be increased as fast as the ability to use English will war- 
rant their introduction. 

Examinations for teachers’ certificates were held July 28-30. 
One hundred and twenty-four candidates presented them- 
selves, of whom nineteen passed for first, thirty for second, 
and twenty-seven for third class certificates. 

The government has established an advanced, three-years’ 
course in pedagogical work, at the successful completion of 
which each teacher receives a diploma. Inspector-General 
Townsend is the promotor and director of the movement. 

A geographical society was started, whose object is the 
study of nature. Lava, seeds, soils, etc., are to be collected 
and exchanged, so that each school will have a cabinet of its 
own. Mr. H. S. Townsend was elected president and Mr, Ed- 
gar Wood, secretary of the organization. 

The teaching force is looking forward with pleasant antici- 
pation to the summer school of 1898, when it is expected that 
Col. Francis W. Parker will be the presiding genius. 

H. H. Brodie. 


» 


Brief Notes of General Interest. 


Poughkeepsie, N. Y.—The engagement is announced of 
Prof. Marcella I. O’Grady, of Vassar college, to the distin- 
guished German, Prof. Bovary, of Wurzburg. Miss O’Grady 
is a graduate of the Massachusetts Institute of Technology, and 
she obtained her post-graduate degree at Bryn Mawr. She 
came to Vassar eight years ago, and has had charge of the de- 
partment of biology. Last year she went to Europe, on leave 
of absence to study under Prof. Bovary, where the German 
professor fell in love with her and was accepted. Miss O’Grady 
has resigned her position, and her department is conducted for 
the time being by the assistant, Miss Dean. 


New Orleans, La.—Rev. Jacob Ueber, the principal of the 
Ueber school, died Sept. 5, at the age of seventy-five years. He 
was anative of Hesse-Darmstadt, and came to this country in 
1840. The school, which was started in an engine room, has 
played an important part in the history of the city, many men 
prominent in church and state affairs being graduates. Many 
pupils who attended were unable to pay their tuition, and there 
were no restrictions as to creed. Mr. Ueber aimed to broaden 
the minds of his pupils by teaching them to love all that is beauti- 
ful in the world. His term of service was so long that he has 
taught children of three generations. A brother has been associ- 
ated with him, and thousands of people have been helped by the 
life-work of these two slmple-minded Germans. 


The sum of $30,009 has been left by Mrs. S. Maretta Thrall, 
of Middletown, N. Y., for the erection of a public library 
building, the ground to be furnished by the community. 


Bloomfield, N. J.—The board of education has decided to pur- 
chase a tract of land on Montgomery avenue, upon which to erect 
a primary school building. Land is also to be purchased for the 
enlargement of the Berkeley primarv school. 


Winona, Minn.—Pres. Irwin Shepard, of the Winona state 
normal school, has received official notice from the secretary of 
war that he has been given the “ Medal of Honor.” This was 
established by Congress for distinguished gallantry in action and 
is the highest honor that a soldier can receive. Pres. Shepard 
receives the medal for bravery in the war when a corporal on the 
color guard connected with the Seventeenth Michigan infantrv. 


Utica, N. Y.—The examination for state teachers certificates 
began Aug. 23, and continued through the week. The subjects 
for examination were algebra, arithmetic, American history, 

eography, grammar, orthography, en. physiology, and 
a4 astronomy (or Latin, French, or German), bookkeeping, 
botany, chemistry, civil government, composition and rhetoric, 
drawing, general history, general literature, geology, methods and 
school economy, philosophy of education, plane geometry, physics, 
school law and zodlogy. The number of candidates here 1s 
larger than ever before. In 1895 ther were thirty-four, last 
year thirty-six, and this forty. 
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Che Forum. 


This department is intended for the free diccussion of educational ques” 
tions and often views may be expressed in the letters which THE SoHOOL 
JOURNAL cannot indorse, but which are thought-provoking and interesting 
enough to be worth the space they take up. 








Grading and Promotion in Kansas City. 


My attention has just been called to a letter in 7he Journal, in 
which G. T. Johnson, of the Kansas City high school makes a 
weak attempt to give the impression that, before reading my 
article in the “ Atlantic Monthly,” he or others, had similar ideas 
on grading. I regret that he forgot to refer to his earlier articles 
on the subject. 

He claims that, “ For twenty years in Kansas City all the free- 
dom,” of which I speak, “has been enjoyed by the principals and 
teachers of the ward schools,” and then unwittingly proves that 
such has not been the case and shows his ignorance of the plans 
he attempts to compare and of the fundamental principles under- 
lying a proper plan of grading. 

After the leading papers of the country had spoken so kindly 
of my attempt to work out a more flexible plan of grading, it 
was fully expected that some would be appointed to try to turn 
to their own schools credit which belonged elsewhere. While 
this is natural, I regret that this letter should have come from 
Kansas City, for there are a few who still believe that that city 
has a satisfactory plan of grading; and it may be that there are 
some who think that, when Kansas City borrowed the plan 
which Dr. Harris gave to St. Louis, it was not robbed of its flex- 
ibility. 

Can it be that Kansas City has a satisfactory plan and that it 
is unexampled selfishness or unlooked for modesty that has led 
to their having their official reports show a different state of 
affairs? Interviews of those who have lived in that city, and the 
annual reports of the board of education lead to the conviction 
that their plan is not only unsatisfactory but also unpedagogical. 
Is it possible, that, for twenty years, they have been able to hide 
this plan, not only from the people of the city, but also from the 
ever-watchful “ Kansas City Star”? Yet that paper, on June 13, 
1897, devoted a column of its valuable space to an explanation 
of the plan I advocated in the “ Atlantic Monthly,” in order that 
it might give our friends in that city information which they 
seemed to need badly. It looks as if the freedom, of which they 
speak, had not been enjoyed at any time during the past twenty 
years; and surely they should not take it to heart so when their 
own papers remind them of the fact. 

A pupil’s promotion in that city is decided by the record he 
makes in the final examination, which, for a score of reasons, 
has been condemned by nearly all advanced educators and by 
common sense. True, they have realized the evils of the pro- 
motion examination and have tried to mitigate the evils by having 
three in place of one. Yet, it is doubtful if even they can dis- 
cover the wisdom of the man who, having decided to cut off his 
dog’s tail, cut off portions three different times, so that it would 
not hurt the dog so much. In Elizabeth, teacher and principal 
make a careful estimate of a pupil’s ability to do advanced work 
and this determines his promotion. 

In that city pupils are promoted when the sun has reached a 
certain altitude and the calendar warns the poor teacher that the 
time has come for her to show that all are equally bright and are 
therefore, ready to go forward in companies. In Elizabeth, 
pupils are promoted at any time when acquired ability shows 
them to be ready for advanced work, and no teacher is con- 
demned because she can can not furnish pupils with the brain- 
cells necessary to keep up with others. 

In that city the course of study is “ nailed to the calendar ” and, 
regardless of the great difference in the efficiency of teachers, 
and the greater difference in the ability of pupils to do the work, 
all are expected to cover the same amount of work by a given 
time and teachers know that the number failing will be published, 
though the innumerable good reasons for the failures will never 
be told. Surely, this making of the time limit the same for all, is 
the greatest curse of our schools; and it is time we all knew this 
and act on our knowledge. Not one teacher in the city of Eliza- 
beth is expected to take her pupils faster than they can do thor- 
ough work, and it is easy for the teacher to make the time limit 
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suit the needs of the pupils in place of trying to make all the 
pupils fit the same time limit. 

In that city there is but little reclassification between the times 
fixed for a forward movement all along the line. Yet none dare 
deny that reclassification is the only means of saving the pupils 
from the acknowledged evils of the iron-clad grading. In Eliza- 
beth there is frequent reclassification, not at times fixed by any 
individual, but at any time when the need of it is discovered. So 
much for the “ freedom in promotion” which “for twenty years 
has not “been enjoyed by the principals and teachers of the 
ward schools” in Kansas City. Surely I am rightin saying “ not,” 
for the records before me show that in that city only forty-eight 
per cent. of those enrolled in the highest grammar grade were 
promoted to the high school, while but forty-five per cent. of 
those enrolled in the next highest grade, reached the grade 
above. If this is the result of “ freedom in promotion,” 
save the children from the freedom. 

We are told that in schools “ slightly above the medium in size ” 
the classes are “ but six weeks apart,” while in the largest schools, 
the classes are but “ four or three weeks apart,” and as a “ 


heaven 


re- 
sult of this” it is possible to promote deserving pupils. I exam- 
ined the record of what is being done in two of their “largest 


schools” upon which they base their claims and, though the 
record is given at the time most favorable to the establishment 
of the claims, 1 was surprised to find some classes twenty-four 
and thirty-six weeks apart; none three or four weeks apart; and 
ninety-four per cent. of the classes more than six weeks apart. | 
refuse to guess what would be found in the thirty schools of 
which no record is published. 

It is also claimed that the pupils gain time. The records do 
seem to show that three per cent. of the pupils in the highest 
grammar grade have gained time; but do not the same records 
show that in that grade eighty-eight per cent. had lost from one 
to seven years? In the next lower grade two and one-half per 
cent. seem to have gained time; but do not the records show 
that eighty-seven per cent. have lost from one to six years ? 

I might easily mention a score of ways in which I believe the 
plan advocated by me is greatly superior to that really in use in 
Kansas City and elsewhere, but, at this time, I wish only to 
answer very briefly the points covered in the letter from that city 
and to avoid, so far as possible, unnecessary criticism of any 
plan. If others wish to prove their plans equal or superior to 
the plan I have suggested, I would ask that —_ base their claims 
principally on the results obtained by the plans, that by their 
fruits they may we udged. I will do the same, and while I will 
endeavor to prove that the one outlined in the “ Atlantic Monthly 
is the best, both for pupils and teachers, yet suggested, if any one 
has a better plan, I want it; I will be glad to have the plan in 
use in Elizabeth replaced by any plan which will give better re- 
sults for the long-suffering children and better opportunities to 
the teachers, who have been doing excellent work in spite of the 
poor methods provided by us superintendents, who are ever 
ready to blame all short-comings on “ poor teaching ” rather than 
on poorer supervision. 

That the best plan may bé discovered, will not the editor 
of Zhe Schoel Journal prepare questions to be answered by 
those who claim to have improved methods of grading and pro- 
moting pupils? This would give our friends in Kansas City and 
elsewhere an opportunity of basing their claims on results. 

Elizabeth, N./. WILLIAM J. SHEARER. 

Superintendent of Schools. 





Manual Training in Covington, Ky. 


Supt. Morris is looking forward to the day when the boys 
shall have an opportunity for skilful training in the mechanical 
arts. While it may not be wise to adopt such a course at once, 
with the crowded condition of the schools, it will be well to 
make provision for it in the planning of new buildings. 
Supt. Morris says that there is a false notion prevalent that ed- 
ucation unfits a boy or girl for manual labor, whereas true edu- 
cation should make one more adept in the mechanical arts. 
This false notion is especially prevalent in regard to high 
schools, and it is found difficult to keep the boys in school long 
enough to finish the high school course. They drop out to go 
to work too frequently, giving as a reason that the studies of 
the high school are not practical. With a properly equipped 

manual training department the boys may be induced to finish 
the course useful to them in life. it has been found that boys 
can spend from one to two hours each day in the shop, and 
still compete successfully in their classes with other pupils. 

The suggestion is made, that teachers may do much to re 
lieve the monotony of the school-room by plant decorations 
if pupils are encouraged to bring plants and flowers to orna 
ment the rooms, nature study can begin here, and the rudi 
ments of botany can be taught. 





Copics of the Cimes. 


Surgery has scored another triumph. At Berlin, Herr Relin’ 
of Fankfort-on-the-Main, astonished the members of the Surgical 
Congress by telling them of his treatment of hearts that had been 
wounded. It has always been thought that all such cases must 
ne fatal, death being caused either by shock or by the flow of 
lood into the pericardial cavity. A man was brought into the 
hospital dying, as every one thought, from a stab in the heart. 
Herr Relin laid bare the organ, and by means of a suture suc- 
ceeded in checking the hemorrhage. The patient made a com- 
plete recovery, and was produced before the Congress a living 
witness to the triumphs of the judicious boldness of the profes- 
sional man. 








While honoring Germany’s great rival, it is said the Russians 
have lately. taken pains to insult Germany. During Emperor 
William’s visit to St. Petersburg lately, he and his officers were 
subjected to repeated humiliations. At a festival a Russian band 
played the “Marseillaise” and the Russians applauded, the Ger- 
mans also applauding, but with wry faces. A Russian stepped 
on a German officer’s toes, who immediately ran him through 
with his sword. The German was hurried away to a warship to 
save him from the fury of the crowd. These are but straws to 
show the current of the stream; Russia’s professions of love for 
France are evidently sincere. 


England has lately lost its leading woman prose writer as well 
as its leading woman poet. Many on this side of the ocean will 
regret to hear of the death of Mrs. Margaret Oliphant as much 
as they did of that of the sweet singer, Jean Ingelow. Mrs. Oli 
phant was a native of Midlothian, where she was born in 1828. 
She was one of the most versatile authors of her day, and as a 
novelist, biographical writer, and historian was a distinct and 
—_— success. She will not rank among the greatest writers, 
but such volumes as “Chronicles of Carlingford,” ‘‘The Be 
leaguered City,” and “The Life of Edward Irving,” give her 
respectable rank. It should be generally known that Mrs. 
Oliphant was a domestic heroine. At one time during Mr. 
Oliphant’s long illness she wrote a three-volume novel in six 
weeks, nursing her husband day and night during that time; in 
this way she earned money to pay the family expenses. 


G. V. Trott, a young Chicago electrician, has invented a system 
of train telegraphy that is to be thoroughly tried on the Pennsy]l- 
vania railroad. It provides for a pair of insulated rails between 
the usual traction rails. With these suitable connections make 
contact on the 7 principle, so that a moving train is in con- 
stant connection with the railroad station just ahead. The tele- 
graphing is done from the locomotive cab, or connections may 
be made with any part of the train, through the bell rope. 


The largest farm in the world (1,500,000 acres) is situated in the 
southwestern part of Louisiana and extends one hundred miles 
east and west. It was purchased in 1883 by a syndicate of 
northern capitalists who divided it into ranches every six miles 
and fenced it at a cost of $50,coo. The land is best adapted for 
rice, sugar, corn, and cotton. A tract, say half a mile wide, is 
taken, and an engine is placed on each side. The engines are 
portable, and operate a cable attached to four ploughs. By this 
arrangement thirty acres are gone over in a day with the labor of 
only three men. There is not 4 single draft horse on the farm, 
if we except those used by the herders of cattle, of which there 
are 16,000 head on the place. 


Peat or turf can now be turned into coal by means of an elec- 
tric current, and the product can be sold with profit at ten cents 
per one hundred pounds, or about $2a ton. The art of thus con- 
verting it was discovered and perfected in Germany. Peat is 
nothing more nor less than partly formed coal. It is very moist 
and spongy, and is really vegetable matter in a half decomposed 
state. It is found all over the world, and the process of making 
it grow naturally is actively going on. Twothings are required 
—moisture and moss, such as grows on the edges of stagnant 
pools. This discovery will doubtless in a great measure solve 
the fuel question, now being discussed so much on account of 
the lessening of the coal supply. 


In view of the abuse that is being levied by certain American 
magazines and newspapers against the English people for having 
spent so much money in celebrating the jubilee of the queen 
while so many of their fellow subjects in India were starving, it 
may be as wall to call attention to the fact that a fund of nearly 
$10,000,000 for the relief of the sufferers by the Indian famine has 
been raised by popular subscription in the British dominions. 
Of this sum $3,000,000 was raised in London alone. The govern- 
ment itself has devoted an immense sum toward the same pur- 
pose by means of so-called relief public works, and,in connection 
with the distribution of food, over four million natives are being 
supported and maintained without any return by the British admin- 
istration. . 


The new transatlantic cable to be laid between Brest and New 
York will be 3,250 nautical miles long, and the total weight of the 
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cable with its envelope is estimated at 11,000 tons. Four large 
ships are to be employed .in stretching it across the ocean's 
bottom. 


Moses P. Handy, American commissioner to the Paris expos- 
ition, received his commission in Washington recently. Major 
Handy will ask of the French authorities for 500,000 square feet of 
space at the exposition, promising to fill it with an exhibit of the 
highest class. He will return to America in November and es- 
tablish bureaus in New York and Chicago, where applications 
for space at the exposition will be received. No appropriation 
for an exh bit has yet been made by this government, although a 
bill appropriating $500,000 for this purpose has already passed 
the senate and awaits action in the house. 


Jay Cooke, whose failure as a banker and broker started the 
financial panic of 1873, is at the front again as the exploiter of a 
new scheme. He has secured options on land along the St. Louis 
river, and will proceed to develop the power in the falls of that 
stream about ten miles from the cities of Duluth and Superior. 
The river has dozens of falls, and carries a vast volume of water. 
It is said that the electric power which can be generated from 
the falls will not only run all of the mills, manufacturing plants, 
and street railways of Duluth and Superior, but will also light the 
two cities at much less than the present cost. When all this is 
done surplus power will be on hand which can be transmitted 
to other points. It is proposed to carry this power to St. Paul. 
The new scheme, experts say, will be worth $100,000,000 to the 
city of Duluth. 


Casimer Zeglen, the inventor of a bullet-proof cloth, has proven 
it to be invulnerable beyond a doubt by incasing himself in it at 
a Chicago hospital, and allowing a man to fire five shots at him 
at a distance of ten paces. The revolvers used were from 32 to 
44 caliber. One of the medical men present, who took Zeglen’s 
place, declared after the experiment that the concussion hurt no 
more than a slight poke with a cane, though he wore nothing 
more underneath the cloth than a neglige shirt. 


Dr. J. Mount Bleyer, of No. 460 Lexington avenue, N. Y., claims 
that he can cure the greater number of consumptive cases by 
means of electrical treatment. His method consists, first, of a 
physical diagnosis followed by a_ bacteriological examination. 
Then the x-rays are used to determine exactly the area of disease 
on the lungs. When this has been learned, electrolysis follows. 
This is the dissolving by means of electricity the affected lung 
tissues or other abnormal substance. In the application of the 
electoral agent, electrodes are placed, one on the back and the 
other on the wall of the chest over the diseased portions, and the 
current turned on, its strength being regulated by the character 
of the disease. The next step is to impregnate the changed 
tissues with medicaments by means of electricity. Smaller elec- 
trodes are charged with iodine, or some other medicine, which is 
forced by the current into the tissues and assists nature in re- 
juvenating the lungs. 


A London company has been formed for introducing the new 
system of wireless isrenbe. The inventor of the new system 
(the principles involved were discovered some time ago) is a 
young Italian about twenty years of age by the name of Marconi. 
He made the discovery almost by accident. He had been study- 
ing electrical phenomena three years, when two years ago he 
found that by putting Herz’s radiator to the earth, connecting it 
with a wire extended vertically in the air, and repeating the pro- 
cess with a modified Bramley receiver, a current could be trans- 
mitted about 100 yards without connecting the wires. Then he 
found that, without increasing the battery power but by simply 
increasing the height of the vertical wire, the influence of the 
instrument extended over a distance increasing in geometrical 
ratio to the increased height of the wire. The most that Maroni 
has yet done is to telegraph a distance of twelve miles without 
wires. If his calculations a not miscarry, it seems reasonable 
to expect that ships may soon be able to signal to each other at 
sea, in a fog or at night, within a radius of twelve miles at least. 
One drawback is that anybody within the radius who has the 
proper kind of receiver can get the message at the same time, so 
that no privacy can be secured. Whether Marconi can ever 
send messages across the ocean depends upon the possibility of 
his securing a high enough vertical wire. 


An expert who, under the auspices of the Smithsonian institu- 
tion in Washington, has been investigating the Indian languages 
has found that they are gradually disappearing, and in afew years 
will be extinct. He aumpted to preserve them by having the 
Indians talk into a phonograph, but found that only few of them 
spoke the pure native language. More than one-half of the 
Indians on the reservation, and this is the case with all the 
younger Indians, converse in English. So far as the Indian 
children are concerned, they use six English words to one Indian 
word. 


The Siberian railroad managers have just announced the 
schedule of time that will go into effect when the first through 
train reaches Vladivostok, July 1,1901. The entire journey from 
London to Vladivostok of 8,800 miles will take twelve and one- 
half days. 
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City Training Schools Examination. 


The following questions were used at the City Training Schools exami- 
pation, held under the auspices ot the New York State Department of 
Puolic Instruction, June 9, 10 and 11.) 


METHODS IN GEOGRAPHY. 


1. Many educators declare that geography is a natural cen- 
ter about which many other subjects should be grouped. 
Mention five subjects which, most naturally, may be grouped 
about this subject. 

2. Criticise the statement, “ No other subject taught in the 
public schools afford such an opportunity for mental develop- 
ment as geography.” 

3. Show the importance of teaching continents and oceans 
from the globe before teaching them from flat maps. 

4. What wrong impressions result from the study of maps 
made upon different scales? How may these errors. be 
avoided? 

5. Why is it important to present a map showing only the 
physical features of a country before one showing, in detail, 
the political features? 

6. Map study often results in giving to small children the 
impression that rivers flowing northward flow from a lower to 
a higher elevation. How may this be avoided? 

7. Give the steps in the transition from lessons on the globe 
to lessons on the flat maps of the hemispheres. 

8. Compare the educational value in copying a map of a 
limited area that may be viewed with making one from obser- 
vation and measurement. 

9. How may the proper relations of parts of the earth’s sur- 
face be preserved when using maps which present only frag- 
ments of the earth’s surface? 

10. Show the educational value of frequently requiring pupils 
to point toward cities, lakes, mountains, or other geographical 
points instead of requiring them simply to indicate these points 
on the map. 


ANSWERS. 


1. History, geology, mineralogy botany, language. 

2. The statement is an exaggeration. ; 

3. On the globe the bodies of land and water are in their 
true relations. 

4. The child gets wrong ideas of the relative size of geo- 
graphical divisions. Training in drawing to different scales 
will remedy this error. 

5. Because too many things at a time confuse the child, and 
hinder the fixing of the important facts. 

6. By calling attention to the fact that the map is supposed 
to lie flat on the desk. ; 

7. An orange peel might be used to show how the surface 
might be flattened out and the same portions represented 
on a curved and a flat surface. 

8. A map made by observation and actual measurement gives 
a far better idea of what a map really is. 

9. By frequent reference to the globe. 

10. The actual position of places relative to the pupil is em- 
phasized and made real. 


NATURE STUDY AND PHYSIOLOGY AND HYGIENE. 


1. Educators declare that the natural method by which little 
children obtain knowledge is not the scientific method. Dis- 
cuss this declaration as applied to natural study. 

2. What is the proper use of text-books in nature study? 

3. The suggestion, “ Teach natural objects in their season,” 
is often made. Show the special advantage of observing this 
suggestion. 

4. A child is a natural investigator, as shown by the ques- 
tions he asks. Show how nature study tends to give proper 
direction to this spirit of investigation. 

5. Give an example showing how children, through nature 
study, may be led to have a love for animals. 

6. Compare the merits of models and of the natural organs 
of animals, as aids in teaching facts concerning the eye, heart, 
etc. 

7. Give some valid objection to the use of the human skele- 
ton in teaching anatomy to little children. 

8. Comparisons are often made between the structure and 
functions of, similar organs, e. g., arteries and veins. Show the 
special advantage of comparisons of this kind in the study of 
physiology. 

9. In teaching concerning the extent and use of the mucous 
membrane, show whether it is better to proceed from the part 
to the whole, or from the whole to the part. 

10. Describe an experiment which illustrates the exchange 
of gases through the mucous membrane of the lungs. 


ANSWERS. 


1. Children do not observe intently, but flit from one thing 
to another, as a bee does from flower to flower. The scientific 


method calls for a closer observation than this; hence the wis- 
dom of having children directed in nature study by wise 
teachers. 

2. To supplement observation, and fix the results in the 
mind. 
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3. The objects themselves can be obtained for study. 

4. The objects and facts of nature are the proper study of 
man, and the mind of the child should be turned in that direc- 
tion. 

5. By observing the care of birds for their young, children 
learn to love birds and avoid harming them. 

6. Well-constructed models answer every purpose, and are 
less repulsive to sensitive pupils. 

7. It cultivates an unhealthy condition of the mind on the 
subject. 

8. It gives a fuller knowledge, and it is disciplinary. 

g. It is better to go from the whole to the parts. There are 
general uses of the mucous membrane, and these are modified 
in different parts of the body. 

10. If one kind of gas be put into a bladder and immersed 
in a vessel containing another gas, both gases will pass through 
the membrane and commingle. 


METHODS IN MATHEMATICS, 


1. Describe some typical drill intended to familiarize pupils 
with the local, or place, value of figures in a written number. 

2. Preparatory to teaching addition of fractions, what funda- 
mental principles of addition must be fixed in the pupil’s mind? 

3. (a) Give a method of teaching by concrete illustration a 
unit used in computing area. (b) What false impression is lia- 
ble to be left with the pupil from such illustration? 

4. When should instruction in tests of divisibility begin? 
Give reason for your answer. 

5. What two fundamental facts should be thoroughly taught 
preparatory to the explanation of finding the greatest common 
divisor by division? 

6. In proceeding from a known to a related unknown, when 
is it better to have the relation one of form, and when to have 
it one of content? 

7. State the advantage of teaching how to find the roots of 
perfect powers first by means of factoring. 

8. What preliminary drill should be given to prepare pupils 
for work in determining by inspection the local value of the 
first digit in any quotient? 

9. Describe a concrete illustration of the process of dividing 
30 into three parts that shall be in the ratio of 2, 3, and 5 

10. Discuss the relative merits of the following methods of 
teaching the division of a fraction by a fraction: (a) by anal- 
ysis; (b) by reducing the fractions to a common denominator: 
(c) by multiplying by the reciprocal of the divisor. 


ANSWERS. 


_ 1. Bundles containing ten splints each may be used in teach- 
ing the local value oi figures in tens places Two such bunches 
would be represented by the figure 2, and each bunch contains 
ten splints. Hundreds and other orders can be taught in a 
similar way. 

2. That only abstract numbers or numbers 
things of the same kind can be added. 

3. (a) A piece of pasteboard a foot square divided into 
square inches by lines, may be used as a measure of the surface 
of the table or other things. 

(b) As the pasteboard has some thickness, the pupil may 
think surface also has that dimension. ; 

4. After the pupil can perform division readily. 
only one difficulty should be presented at a time. 

5. That the divisor of two numbers will divide their differ- 
ence, or any multiple of either. 

6. Relations of form are better adapted to an immature mind. 

7. It brings out the fact that finding the root of numbers is 
but a form of factoring them. 

8. Drill in determining the limits between which the pro 
ducts of units of different orders must fall. 

g. Take an apple and divide it among three pupils so that all 
the parts shall be equal, and one pupil have two, another 
three, and the other, five parts. It will be evident that there 
will be ten pieces in all. If there are thirty apples to be di- 
vided in the same way, it will appear that one will get thirty 
times two pieces, another, thirty times three, and the third, 
thirty times five pieces. 

10. (a) This is the most logical method. 

(b) This the most easly comprehended. 

(c) This follows the principle of going from the number 
given to unity, and then to the number required 


representing 


Because 


HISTORY, CIVICS, AND SCHOOL LAW. 


1. Give arguments for and against a property qualification 
for suffrage. 

2. Discuss (a) the benefit and (b) the danger of universal 
suffrage. 

3. Explain how the government of one civil district con- 
cerns the government of other civil districts of the same state 

4. Discuss (a) the benefit and (b) the danger of free speech 
and free press. 

5.(a) What is the right of eminent domain? 
right. 

6. Discuss the statement: 
cessity.” 

7. Justify compulsory school attendance. 

8. Discuss the limitations of the statement: 
is in loco parentis.” 


(b) Justify this 


“ Free education is a political ne- 


“The teacher 
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9. Should a person having no children pay a school tax? 
Give reasons for your answer. 

10. Town supervisors are forbidden by law from holding the 
office of school trustee. What principle of law is involved? 

11. Taking any one of the following chapters of American 
history, New York under the Dutch, the United States under 
the Confederation, of the Administration of Andrew Jackson, 
make a topical outline, with proper regard to the relation of 
heads and sub-heads, suitable to indicate the scope of a lesson 
on the subject selected. 

12. Divide the history of the United States into periods, 
from four to eight in number, and state the advantages of em- 
ploying such a division in teaching the subject. 

13. In what particular way does the study of history and bi- 
ography aid in the proper comprehension of each of the fol- 
lowing studies: 

(a) Civil government, (b) geography, (c) literature? 

14. History is said to be a record of the experiences of the 
past, which should be consulted in deciding the questions of 
the present. Taking for illustration some particular event of 
American history, show how a study of the causes and effects 
of the event may be so used. 

15. Discuss the subject of the importance of a knowledge of 
the contemporaneous history of other countries in the study 
of American history. Illustrate the points made by special 
reference to any of the following topics: Scientific and geo- 
graphical knowledge in Europe toward the close of the 16th 
century; the Spanish Armada; the English Revolution of 1688; 
the French Revolution. 


ANSWERS. 


1. In favor of such a law, it may be said that it shuts out a 
mass of thriftless persons who have little interest in economic 
and stable government. Against it, it may be urged that the 
right of suftrage belongs not to property, but to manhood and, 
as all must obey laws, all should have a voice in making them. 

2. (a) It educates the people, gives them self-respect, checks 
tyranny, is just. (b) All men are not qualified to use the right 
intelligently or wisely. It is apt to give an unstable govern- 
ment, as masses are fickle, and act on impulse. 

3. Society is so bound together in interests that what affects 
one district must affect all. 

4. (a) Free speech makes public men careful what they do, 
disseminates knowledge of public affairs, and makes public sen- 
timent felt. 

(b) Free speech may also spread error and falsehood, under- 
mine public confidence, and injure respect for government. 

5. (a) The right of a state to take private property for pub- 
lic uses, (b) The welfare of all is of more account than that 
of an individual. 

6. Intelligence is the basis of a popular government. A 
free people must be an educated people. 

7. The right to tax people to educate the children carries 
with it the right to compel the children to avail themselves of 
the education furnished. The safety of the state requires the 
education of the people. 

8. The teacher is in the place of the parent only so far as 
his work requires him to act in that capacity, and only during 
school hours. 

9g. Yes. Because he has all the benefits of good government 
which education conserves. 

10. That no official shall have conflicting duties. 

11. Discovery of the Hudson. 

Settlement: 

(a) At Fort Orange. 

(b) At New Amsterdam. 

The four Dutch governors: 

(a) Manners and customs of the times. 

(b) Peter Stuyvesant’s rule. 

(c) Surrender to the English. 

12. Period of discovery. 

Period of settlement. 

Period of trial. 

Period of development. : 

It helps to fix the facts in mind, and gives a basis for the 
discussion of causes. 

13. (a) History shows how civil government came to be 
what it is. 

(b) Events are associated with places. 

(c) Literature is the essence of history, an outgrowth of the 
conditions of the times. 

14. The solution of the silver question depends upon a 
knowledge of the history of finances during the past hundred 
years. 

15. The decline of the Spanish power in America and the 
spread of English influence dates from the destruction of the 
Spanish Armada. England then became mistress of the seas, 
and her seamen went in every direction on exploring expedi- 
tions, and to found colonies. Raleigh, Frobisher, and others 
planted the British flag along our coasts, and took possession 
of the country in the name of the queen. 


PSYCHOLOGY AND PRINCIPLES OF EDUCATION. 


1. Explain the relation that exists between retention, atten- 
tion, and interest. 
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2. Why is it generally desirable that impressions as to the 
same facts of knowledge gained through eye, ear, and hand 
should be associated? 

3. Distinguish between percept and concept. 

4. Define the will 
_ 5. Mention two conditions of the mind that tend to occasion 
inattention on the part of pupils. 

6. Distinguish between inductive and deductive reasoning. 

7. Distinguish between perception and apperception. 

8. From the standpoint of psychology, what is the object of 
discipline? 

9. (a) Show the importance of the cultivation of perception. 
(b) Mention some line of study that is especially adapted to 
the cultivation of perception. 

10. Mention two conditions upon which the power to reason 
correctly depends. 


ANSWERS. 


1. Interest leads to attention, and attention is essential to 
retention. 

2. Each impression adds something to the knowledge of an 
object and aids the meinory. 

3. A percept is the knowledge of simple things gained im- 
mediately through the senses; a concept is a general idea 
formd by the action of the mind upon percepts. 

4. The faculty of the mind by which choice is made. 

5. Preoccupation; lack of interest. 

6. Inductive reasoning from the particular to the general; 
deductive reasoning proceeds from the general to the particu- 
lar. ; 

7. Perception is the act of gaining knowledge by simple sen- 
sations alone; apperception is a higher degree of perception 
involving the association of a perception with others previous- 
ly gained. 

8. The development and training of the mental faculties. 

9. (a) Perception gives us the elements of all knowledge, 
and upon its accuracy and power the extent and quality of 
knowledge depend. (b) Nature study. Data 

10. Accurate knowledge and freedom from prejudice. 





Little All-Aloney. 


Little All-Aloney’s feet 
Pitter-patter in the hall, 

And his mother runs to meet 

And kiss her toddling sweet, 

Ere perchance he fall. 

He is, oh, so weak and small ! 
Yet what danger shall he fear 
When his mother hovereth near 

And he hears her cheering call: 


“ All-Aloney ?” 


Little All-Aloney’s face 

It is all aglow with glee, 
As around that romping place 
At a terrifying pace 

Lungeth, plungeth he ! 
And that hero seems to be 

All unconscious of our cheers— 

Only one dear voice he hears 
Calling reassuringly: 

“ All-Aloney!” 


Though his legs bend with their load, 
Though his feet they seem so small 
That you cannot help forebode 
Some disastrous episode 
In that noisy hall: 
Neither threatening bump nor fall 
Little All-Aloney fears, 
But with sweet bravado steers 
Whither comes that cheery call: 
“ All-Aloney!’” 


Ah, that in the years to come, 
When he shares of Sorrow’s store, 
When his feet are chill and numb, 
When his cross is burdensome, 
And his heart is sore; 
Would that he could hear once more 
The gentle voice he used to hear— 
Divine with mother love and cheer— 
Calling from yonder spirit shore: 
“ All, all alone!” : 
—Eugene Field in the “ Chicago Record 





Pallid faces indicate pale, thin blood. Rosy cheeks show the 
pure, rich blood resulting from taking Hood's Sarsaparilla. 
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Recreation and Celebrations 


Games Far Rainy Days. 


By Bertha E, Bush, lowa. 








To the healthy, happy, active child who will spend every 
moment in play, the out-of-door recess is a great stimulus. But 


a large proportion of small pupils do not play. They are too 
timid, or too shy, or they have that miserable feeling that 
“the rest do not want me.” And so that matchless 


opportunity for lively, sociable games which may make 
school “a party every day’ is lost, and the favored ones go 
off in little cliques together while the disconsolate move into 
the warmest or coolest angle of the school building and 
apathetically watch the sports of the rest. 

To such a school a rainy day with recess indoors is an 
undisguised blessing and the teacher finds a chance to teach 
her pupils one of the most important lessons—how to play. 
Three minutes spent out of doors, or in lively marching 
with the windows thrown open, and the small scholars settle 
down into their seats with faces full of delight. 

Then the question comes, “ What shall we play?” Mani- 
festly the sense of order must not be lost. A school-room 
is as sacred as a church and boisterous behavior is unseemly 
in either. Out of doors is the place for shouting and “ tearing 
‘round.” The school-room needs quiet games, which still 
contain enough exercise to refresh the restless little bodies 
and interest enough to delight the active little minds. Above 
all, a school-room game should never lag. Slowness is fatal. 
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The following are ten of the games which, with occasional 
variations of visiting times, kept one primary school happy 
through a long cold winter and caused rainy days in the fall 
and spring to be hailed with delight. They are placed in the 
order in which the children liked them best. The rule was 
that no game should be played twice in the same week. 

1. Cat-mouse. 6. Hide the button-hook. 
2. Hawk and hen. 7. Button, button. 
3. Needle’s eye. 8. Color. 
4. Green gravel. 9. Introducing to the King 
5. Drop the handkerchief. 10. Ruth and Jacob. 

and Queen. 

The first of these, and the most popular, “ Cat-mouse,” 
requires two players and a door-keeper. The smaller child 
is the mouse and hides behind a desk while the cat goes out. 
Then the cat is called in and chases the mouse around the 
room until he touches him. If the mouse is not caught 
at the end of one minute the teacher calls “time” and 
chooses another cat and mouse. This is a lively game and 
gives exercise in turn to each member of the school. 

“Hawk and Hen” is an impromptu variation of “ Cat- 
mouse” in which the children pretend to fly. School-room 
“Drop the handkerchief” is on the same plan, each child 
hiding his head on the desk while the one who is “ it” drops 
the handkerchief behind the chosen one. 

In “ Hide the button-hook” the children put down their 
heads and closed their eyes while the button hook was hidden 
by one of their number, and each in turn hunted for it while 
the hider counted ten. 

The old fashioned game of “ Button, button, who’s got the 
button?” and “Color” in which a thimbleful of water was 
thrown into the face of the one who guessed correctly, were 





























Fairy Rubber Strings. 


For the Blackboard,—By Anna M. Denniston. 
The fairies are out in their cobweb clothes, 
All trimmed with spider-web lace; 
The dewdrops sparkle for gems in their hair, 
And the moon has a laughing face. 





The fairies are full of pranks and jokes— 
They want some rubbers to snap; 

So they’re pulling them out of plantain leaves, 
While the others are taking a nap. 
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also played in their seats and were great favorites. 

“ Introducing to the king and queen” is the old joke where 
the one introduced is given a seat on a coat stretched be- 
tween their majesties and falls to the floor as they rise. The 
children never wearied of this and were as anxious to go 
through it the tenth time as the first. 

“ Needle’s eye,” “Green gravel,” and “ Ruth and Jacob” 
were played in a ring around the room. They furnished 
more exercise for all, but could not be more enjoyed than 
the beloved “ Cat-mouse,” 

These are only a few of the games that might be played 
quietly in a school-room, chosen for description because 
one set of pupils liked them better than any others. There 
is a great field for the teacher in making up new games, 
especially ring games which call every pupil into action. 

When even “ Gree.: gravel” which is the poorest doggerel 
and has the slightest amount of action, can call forth such de- 
lighted enthusiasm, it behooves us to try to give our pupils 
something that will inspire the ager minds at the same time 
that it refreshes the tired little limbs. There are more lessons 
in kindness, unselfishness, and consideration for others to be 


learned at play than in study. Here is a great educational op- 
portunity. 





Old Glory. 


Comrades, awake! the bugle from its slumbers 
Blows for “ Old Glory,” the flag of the free, 
High and heroic, in soul-stirring numbers, 
Flag of our fathers, let them ring for thee. 
Old recollections 
Wake our affections, 
Each time we speak of the flag of our birth, 
Hearts beating loudly, the cheeks glowing proudly, 
Honor “ Old Glory,” the flag of the earth. 


Patriots, look back on her far-reaching glory, 
Gaze on the splendor that bursts on your glance, 
Chieftain and heroes, immortal in story, 
Press to the battle, like maids to the dance. 
Blood flows before them, 
Billows roll o’er them, 
On to the ocean they press with their steel, 
Champions who saved the country that bore them 
Are left to bleed for her union and weal. 


Pride of America! symbol of freedom, 
You stood like a rock when the storm winds broke, 
Howling around you, nor did you heed them; 
Freely you floated, as freely you spoke, 
Birds in their motion, 
Waves of the ocean, 
Poorly can rival proud liberty’s choice; 
Yet all obey, with a willing devotion, 
Laws of freedom made by the people’s voice. 


Flag of the prairie, the wood, and the mountain, 
Blest with the wealth of the field and the mine, 
Thy sons and daughters drink of freedom’s fountain, 
But eternal vigilance must be thine. 
Oceans protect thee! 
Freedom surround thee! 
Flourish, “ Old Glory,” thy stars be unfurled, 
Free as the breakers and breezes around thee, 
Pride of thy children, the flag of the world. 
—Carrie Harrison in “ Woman’s Voice.” 


The Robin. 


In the tall elm tree sat the robin bright, 
Through the rainy April day; 

And he caroled clear with a pure delight, 
In the face of the sky, so gray. 

And the silver rain through the blossoms dropped, 
And fell on the robin’s coat; 

And his brave red breast, but he never stopped 
Piping his cheerful note. 





For oh, the fields were green and glad, 
And the blissful life that stirred 

In the earth’s wide breast was full and warm 
In the heart of the little bird. 

The rain-cloud lifted, the sunset light 
Streamed wide over valley and hill; 

As the plains of heaven, the land grew bright, 
And the warm, south wind was still. 


Then loud and clear called the happy bird, 
And rapturously he sang, 
Till wood, and meadow, and riverside 
With jubilant echoes rang. 
But the sun dropped down in the quiet west, 
And he hushed his song at last; 
All nature softly sank to rest, 
And the April day had passed. 


—Celia Thaxter. 
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Columbus Day. 


By Anna M. Clyde, Philadelphia. 
A LESSON IN HISTORY FOR FIRST AND SECOND GRADES. 


In teaching these lessons it must be remembered that 
children do a great deal of thinking with their eyes; there- 
fore make the work as objective as possible. Use drawings 
and pictures freely. The drawn pictures always seem to 
interest the children no matter how crudely they are done. 
The children are not critical, and take pride in, and appre- 
ciate the teacher’s work. 





The pictures given have been used successfully, and if 
hektographed or mimeographed, and given to the children 
on the “day” being celebrated they will be carefully treas- 
ured by many, and the lessons will thus leave a more lasting 
impression upon their minds. 

Other good pictures can be obtained from Barnes’ or 
Montgomery’s histories for beginners, or from Elizabeth 
Eggleston Seelye’s Columbus. 
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HOUSE IN THE VICO DRITTO PONTICELLO, WHERE COLUMBUS WAS BORN 


Begin with the story of the boy Columbus. Interest the 
children in the boy, then follow with them the growth and 
development of the boy into a persevering, courageous man— 
a man who rendered to the world the greatest service poss! 
ble at that time. 

Tell the story simply, in language adapted to their com- 
prehension. Talk only as long as the children are inter- 
ested. Before the attention begins to flag change the lesson. 














; 
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Then the children will look enthusiastically forward to more 
about Columbus, another time. 
Correlate the lessons with language, reading, penmanship, 








The Santa Maria. 


and drawing, thus calling for expression by the children 
of facts given by you. 

Tke vacation days are just over. The children are full of the 
pleasures of their summer outings, of where they went, of 
what they saw, and above all, of what they found. 

Here then are the links of the past upon which we may 
clasp this new one. Buildigg upon their own experience, 
we can lead them from the discovery of the hidden flower, 
the bird’s nest, or the squirrel’s hiding place, to the dis- 
covery of a great continent from the pond, river, or glimpse 
of ocean, to the great unknown sea. 


The Talks. 


Many, many years ago, this little boy lived in a country 
far away over the great ocean that Nellie’s papa crossed 
when he came home this summer. 

He lived close by the water, and used to sit and watch 
the boats, as they sailed away to other places. 

How he wished he might have a boat of his own, and sail 
away too. But he was only a little boy then. He had to 
wait till he grew to be a man before he could own a boat 
and sail away by himself. 

Would you like to know his name? It was Christopher 
Columbus, a pretty big name for so small a boy. 

He was a good boy and tried very hard to learn his 
lessons at school, and did all he could to please his teacher. 

By and by he grew to be a man. Would you like to see 
how he looked then? (Picture shown.) He did not have 
much money, so he could not buy a boat for himself, but 
he learned to be a sailor and many a sail he took over the 
beautiful blue sea, trying to find places no one had ever seen 
before. 

(Just here it will be necessary to bring in some geography. Do not at- 
tempt to explain the conception of the earth as it existed at that time. 
This is perfectly proper with children farther advanced, but with these 
babies can only result in greatest confusion in their minds. Remember 
we must build on their experience. 

“Where do we live, children?” “In Philadelphia.” “ And 
John’s uncle lives in ?” “New York.” “And Mary’s 
cousin Fred went where this summer?” 

Get the childeren to name as many places as they can think of that they 


May get as much of an idea of the extent of our continent as is possible 
with their scant geographi-al knowledge. 


Now we will take all the children who live in New York, 
Boston, Philadelphia, etc., and say they all live in America. 


If this is difficult for the pupils to comprehend, compare America with 


» the school, the differeet cities with the different grades. Just as all the 


children are in the school, no matter what the grade, just so all the chil- 
dren are in America, no matter what the city. 


At the time Columbus became a sailor nobody had ever 
Sailed across the ocean over which John sailed when he came 
here to live. The people had no very big boats then, so 
everyone was afraid to sail far out on the ocean. 


_ 


*Part of Series ‘‘ Our National Holidays.” 
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Columbus thought if he could only get a boat for him- 
self, he would not be afraid to sail and sail until he found 
some land he thought was there. But he was very poor, 
and could not buy the boat. 

One day he asked the king (compare with our president) 
of his country to help him, but he would not do so. He 
felt very sad, but still he kept on trying to earn money enough 
to get a boat. 

One day he took his little son by the "hand, and they went 
away from his country. They walked and walked, a long 
distance, and they were both tired and hungry. Columbus 
begged some bread for his little boy, from a kind old man, 
Then he told him how he wished to get a boat to sail across 
the great ocean, and although he had tried very hard he 
could not get money enough. The old man said “I’m sure 
my king and queen will help you. Just tell them all about 
it.” But the king and queen were very busy, fighting with 
other countries, and it was many years before they could 
help Columbus. 

All the time he kept on working trying to get more money. 

At last one day the king and queen sent for him, and gave 
him money enough to buy a boat. 

It was a beautiful ship—its name was the Santa Maria 
which means Holy Mary. See how it sails. 

How happy Columbus felt, when one morning (August 
3, 1492), he got on his boat and sailed away. Two other 
boats went with his. 

Day after day they sailed along. Still they did not find 
the new land Columbus was sure was there in the ocean, 
The sailors who helped sail the boats began to be very much 
frightened. They were afraid they would never reach the 
land Columbus was seeking, and perhaps never see their own 
homes any more. They tried to make Columbus turn and go 
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CHRISTOPHER COLUMBUS 
back, but he would not do it. He still kept on trying to find 
the land he had started out to find. 

At last, after sailing for more than a month, the sailors 
saw, away off, the land they were watching for. How glad 
they were! Nearer and nearer they came to it, and. when 
the big boat could not go any nearer, the men all got in the 
little boats and rowed ashore. Then they leaped out of the 
boats, and kneeled down and kissed the ground, they were 
so glad to be off the ocean at last. 

It was the 12th day of October, 1492. Soon they saw some 
queer looking people coming toward them. They had dark 
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skins and long black hair, and had beads of glass and gola 


around their necks. Whom do you think these people 
were? 
Indians—of course—and the land Columbus had found 


was our own beautiful America. It had no name then, but 
a few years afterward it was named America. 

The king and queen were very glad when Columbus went 
back and told them of the land he had found. Some Indians 
went with him. Queen Isabella felt very sorry for them, 
because they were not Christians and had no schools or 
churches. She said she would send men to teach them 
about God. 

Everybody praised Columbus for being brave enough to 
cross the ocean, and for finding the new land. Now other 
people wished to go to this land and see what it was like. 














COLUMBUS AS A Boy, 


Of the subsequent voyages, and, of the cruel treatment 
received by Columbus, little or nothing need be said. We are 
dealing with the “discovery” of America, but our lesson in 
history will fall far short of its purpose unless we can make 
some special application to each child’s daily life. Wherein 
can we find material for moral training in the career of Colum- 
bus? In his courage, fortitude, and wonderful perseverance. 
These qualities the children will be quick to deduce and 
with a little skill we can quietly use the perseverance of the 
discoverer as an incentive to more persevering effort by the 
children. It is worth trying to do this, for after all success 
in our greatest undertakings comes from patient striving 
with the trifles. 

This boy is Columbus, 

He sees the ships. 

“T will get a ship,” he says, 
Wait, little boy, till you are a man. 


Columbus is a man now, 

He wants a ship, 

Poor man! 

He has no money; 
(Draw coins if the word is too hard.) 

“ Give him money, king. 

See the ship, 

It is a big ship. 

Columbus is in it. 

He sails away, 

He will find America. 


Writing lessons may be made from these, and for busy 
work the children can draw the pictures and write the little 
stories. 
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Books. 


No more stimulating study could be imagined than that of Car- 
lyle’s “‘ Essay on Robert Burns.” One learns of Scotland’s great- 
est poet through her greatest prose writer. This famous pro- 
duction makes a small volume of the Eclectic English Classics. 
The introduction is a biography and critical estimate of both 
Carlyle and Burns. The notes, which are not numerous, are 
placed at the foot of the page, where they will do the most good. 
(American Book Co., New York.) 


The great empire off the coast of Asia that was long involved in 
so much mystery is bound to attract more and more the attention 
of the world. Its astonishing feat in shaking off medievalism in 
the short space of one generation and its hardly less wonderful 
feat in overcoming the army and navy of its great continental 
neighbor are well known to most people, but there are other im- 
portant features of its history that have not been so largely dwelt 
upon. Young Americans should be well acquainted with the 
history of this giant of the East. R. Van Bergen, M.A., has 
given the main facts regarding the country, its history and its 
people in a volume of 294 duodecimo pages, entitled “ The Story 
of Japan.” These are presented in the form of entertaining 
stories. The author makes plain why the Japanese were so anx- 
ious to imitate Western ways—they felt that they had been van- 
quished by foreigners and they wished to acquire power to van- 
quish those foreigners in turn. The book isillustrated by maps, 
portraits, and many miscellaneous scenes in the Japanese style 
of art. (American Book Co., New York. $1.00.) 


Appleton’s Home Reading Books are intended to supplement 
the work done in school; observation and experiment are well 
enough in their place, but they have their limit; our knowledge 
obtained at first hand must be increased by knowledge at second 
hand. The results of others’ experience are attractively present- 
ed in these little books. In the natural history division we have 
“In Brook and Bayou; or, Life in Still Waters,” by Clara Kern 
Bayliss. The object of this book is to help the child to begin 
the study of life at the beginning; that is, withthe protozoans 
and other microscopic animals. Then he will obtain a connected 
view of life as he advances to the higher forms of animals. The 

lates have been prepared to represent not merely the organs, 

ut also the actions of these animals so as to render the micro- 
scope unnecessary. Any scientist who examines these illustra- 
tions will testify to their beauty and accuracy. We are sure 
we are not mistaken when we say that this little book will make 
many a youth in love with scieace. (D. Appleton & Co., New 
York. 60 cents.) 


Leon de Tinseau’s “ La Lampe de Psyche” is issued in a 
small paper covered volume that will make profitable as well as 
sionals reading for those who are acquiring a knowledge of 
the French language. It is a pretty story of Greek mythology 
told by a master of story telling. (William R. Jenkins, New 
York.) 


In order to appreciate the extent and variety of the intellec- 
tual activity of the first third of our century, one should read 
the little book on “The Age of Wordsworth,” by C. H. 
Hereford, Litt, D., professor of English language and literature 
in the University College of Wales, Aberystwyth. The author 
set about the task of assigning each author to his true place, 
in spite of tradition and moss-grown prejudice. For instance, 
it has been the habit to write down Byron, notwithstanding 
that noble bard’s many and great excellencies. Prof. Hereford 
places him among the first poets along with Wordsworth, 
Shelley, Keats, and Coleridge. Next to these five he ranks 
Walter Savage Landor as a poet, and he says that Landor is 
by far the greatest prose writer of that age. His opinion of 
Scott as a poet is not high; it is as a novelist that he did his 
most effective work. But we must not suppose that poetry 
was the only branch of literature that attained high excellence. 
The number of names he cites in philosophy, economics, the- 
ology, history, criticism, fiction, and the drama shows that the 
English mind was then very prolific, and contributed its full 
share to the world’s thought and progress. A careful reading 
of this book will be very beneficial to the student of literature. 
(The Macmillan Co., New York. 90 cents.) 


An important part of education consists in directing the 
reading of the pupil outside of school. The recognition of this 
fact led to the publication of Appleton’s Home Reading Books, 
edited by Commissioner Wm. T. Harris. These books come 
under four heads: (1) Natural history; (2) physics; (3) his- 
tory, biography, and ethnology; (4) literature and fine art, as 
sculpture, painting architecture, and music. The volume wé 
have on hand, “The Story of the Birds,” by James Newton 
Basket. M. A.. associate member of the American Ornitholo- 
gists’ Union, comes in the first class. The object of the au- 
thor has been to interest, rather than to instruct; to guide the 
observation of the inexperienced into proper channels; to sug- 
gest slightly to the student what to look for among the birds, 
and what to do with a facts when found. Both the matter and 
make-up of this little book are of the most attractive character. 
The illustrations are numerous, showing birds in their accus- 
tomed haunts, and their parts, such as claws, wings, beaks, etc. 
(D. Appleton & Co., New York. 65 cents, net.) 
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Literary Notes. | 


“ Bab-ed-Din; the Door of True Relig-| 
ion” is the title of a little book in which 
Ibrihim G. Kheiralla D. V., sets forth the | 
tenets of an order that he claims is making | 
converts in all civilized lands. It is an 
exposition of the Oriental speculation of | 
which we have heard so much lately. | 
(Charles H. Ker & Co., Chicago.) 


“ Forty Steamboats Carried on the Heads 
of Men” is the suggestive title of an article 
by Cyrus C. Adams, in “ Harper’s Round 
Table.” Their destination is the Congo | 
river, whither they are transported, in sec- | 
tions, a distance equal to that from New 
York to Boston. 


Mrs. Cornelius Stevenson, a doctor of | 
science, of the University of Pennsylvania, 
a member of the American Philosophical 
Society, and president of the Civic club of 
Philadelphia, has written a series of articles 
for “The Century” on Maximilian in 
Mexico. Mrs. Stevenson happened to be} 
in Mexico all through the period of the| 
French Intervention, and was acquainted | 
with many of the powerful persons of the | 
time. She has given a series of pen pic 
tures of the movements of diplomacy and | 
noted her reminiscences of the prominent 
figures of the military and court circles, | 
including the ill-fated emperor and empress 
themselves. The first paper will appear in | 
the November number. 


} 


An original and entertaining book comes 
from the pen of an active newspaper man, 
Mr. Alfred Henry Lewis, of the New York 
“Journal.” The book is published by F. 
A. Stokes Co., New York. Mr. Lewis’ 
work is entitled “* Wolfville,” 
the Arizona town in which the scenes of 
his sketches are laid. 


“ The New Crusade” (Wood-Allen Pub- | 
| and fear. 


lishing Co., Ann Arbor, Mich.) for Sep- 
tember has a full table of contents. ‘“ The 
Occupations of Children” by Mrs. Frank 
Malleson, will furnish many practical hints 
to puzzled mothers. “Children’s Quar- 
rels” by Dr. Ma 
able aid to the mew A 
disagreements among children. 


rstanding of causes of 
A double 


to contain portraits of the National Super- 
intendent and her staff of general secre- 


the name of | 


L. 
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stout thread and you have 
perfectly formed cakes 


of convenient size for the toilet 


vide a cake with a 


HE ProoTer & Gamace Oo., Oin'Tt. 























taries, and also that of the world’s superin- 
tendent, Mrs. Josephine E. Butler. In the 
October number will be begun a series of 
articles on “ Child-Study”; also a series 
entitled “ Life Manifestations” which will 
be biological in character. 


The New Journalism as a business en- 
terprise is explained in the October “ Scrib- 
ner’s” by J. Lincoln Steffens. 


great factory, with illustrations from actual 
scenes at the factory in operation. The 
author points out the probable elevation of 
the standard of journalism from purely 
business motives. 


“What fools these mortals be!” ex- 
claimed the poet, and the longer we live 
the more we appreciate the truth of the re- 
mark. Wisdom is indeed a rare thing, 
because there are few philosophers and 
mankind in general are ruled by sentiment 
and passion. We sacrifice to our own 
pride and obstinacy, to a false idea of the 
virtue of consistency,—to vows rashly 
taken,—to remorse for vows broken,—to 
revenge,—to jealousy,—to love, and hate, 
ow some of these sacrifices 
are made is shown in the story of English 
and Indian life entitled “The Sacrifice of 
Fools,” by R. Manifold Craig. Lively 
dialogues, vivid descriptions, and well con- 


Wood-Allen, is a valu-| Structed plot make it a story that will 
; | amuse and interest. 


| Co., New York. $1.00.) 
number is promised for October, which is | 


(Frederick A. Stokes 


Many on this side of the Atlantic will be 


| interested in the history and principles of 


This will | 
be an inside view of a newspaper as a| 


“English Secularism,” as set forth by 
George Jacob Holyoake in a volume lately 
issued. The question will naturally be 
asked, what is seculiarism? It is defined 
as follows: “Secularism espouses the cause 
of the world versus theology; of the sec- 
ular and temporal versus the sacred and 
ecclesiastical. Seculiarism claims that re- 
ligion ought never to be anything but a 
rivate affair; it denies the right of any 
ind of church to be associated with the 
| public life of a nation, and proposes to 
supersede the official influence which relig- 
ious institutions still exercise in both hemis- 
pheres.” The secularist ceremonies given 
in the closing chapter contain many beauti- 
ful sentiments and truths. (The Open 
Court Publishing Co., Chicago. 50 cents.) 


Anthony Hope, who is soon to arrive in 
this country on a lecturing tour, is regarded 
| by many as the best after-dinner speaker in 

London. Harold Frederic, in a recent 
letter to the “ New York Times,” said that 
for elegance and purity of diction there is 
no speaker there to compare with him. 
The sale of Mr. Hope’s books still con- 
tinues as large as ever, and no doubt will 
be increased greatly by his presence here. 


America One Hundred Years Ago. 


There was not a 
United States. 

Almost all the furni 
from England. 

An ol copper mine in Connecticut was 
used as a prison. 

There was only 
made cocked hats 


public library in the 


ture was imported 


one hat factory, and that 





Pears’ 
means cleanliness. 
Oh, to feel clean ! 
Who would’nt use 
Pears’ Soap when 
it’s so economical, 


luxurious, healthful, 


cleansing. 
Delicate skins de- 
mand Pears’ Soap. 


Is your's delicate? 


Wears to the thinness of 
awafer. Avoid substitutes. 
Pears’ (the origina) Shaving Stick 


is unrivalled. 
Sold everywhere— Used everywhere. 














rite for 
Our New 
Art 

Catalogue. 






Best Value Oriting Machine. 


The Smith Premier Typewriter Co., 
Syracuse, N. ¥., A. 8. A. 





States and England. 


Branch Offices in 42 Principal Cisies in the United 


New York University 
School of Pedagogy. 


HENRY M. MacCRACKEN, 'LL.D., 


Chancellor, 











A department of the University co-ordin- 
ate with its other professional schools. 

Offers the fullest opportunities for the 
study of Pedagogy. 

Scholarship advantages. 

Year begins September 29. 


For catalogue address the Dean, 
EDWARD R. SHAW, Ph.D., 


University Building, 








Live teachers successful 


WASHINGTON SQUARE, N. Y. CITY. 
Wanted 

| at canvassing or agency 

| work to represent our 


publications. Salary and commission. This is 
a rare chance for live men who wish to leave 
teaching for permanent and paying work, 
Address: EB. L. KELLOGG personal, 

61 East oth Street, New York. 


| 
| 
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Liquid Food 


easily digestible, naturally 
strengthening, refreshi ing, 
health-restoring. You get it in 


Pabst 
Malt €xtract 


Che ““Best’’ Conic 


Contains no drugs or chemi- 
cals, simply pure, rich, nourish- 
ing food, and the great nat- 
ural vegetable tonic, hops. 

Cures indigestion, nervous- 
ness, sleeplessness and puts flesh 
on your bones. 

Sold by all dru 
2 a bottle, or 12 for 


0 A A) I ei mm 


The Mutual Life 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF NEW YORK 


| 


I mm NR RE I 


“oe at 25c. 





Ricuarp A. McCurpy, : +: PRESIDENT 


Assets Over $234,000,000 


The Largest Life Insurance Company in the 
World. Total Payments to Policy-Holders 
Exceed $437,000,000. 





For further information apply to the nearest agent 
or to the Head office of the Company, 


Nassau, Cedar and Liberty Sts., N. Y. City. 


TO TOURISTS 


Special arrangements have been made by 


The St. Denis 


to provide prompt and efficient transportation 
for guests to and from the different European 
steamers at reasonable prices. 


ST. DENIS HOTEL, 


Broadway and 11th St., NEW YO8K. 











@SQSGaene 


At ‘fhe End of Your Journey you wil! find 
&@ great convenience to go right over to 


The GRAND UNION HOTEL 
Fourth Ave., 41st and 4:2d Sts., 
Opposite Grand Central Depot, New Yerk. 
patie tae te Be Be 


» $1.00 per day and Upwards. 










CROWN AND BRIDGE WORK. 
Teeth without Plates. 


The special and scientific branch cf Gentiotry known 
as Crown and Bridge be uires the most accurate 
adjustment with perfect m nical construction to 


insure an artistic success rmanen 


av cy. | 
Having every facility for this class of work I can | 


now offer reasonable prices as consistent with first 
class workmanship. EsTaBLISHED 1868. 


Dr. W. J. STEWART, 362 W. 23d St. N. ¥. | 


‘Buckeye B« Bell | Foundry 
“pe ena Pia Church | Bells iy Chimes, 
Bells. Weedon a in Amosion, 


Senders @ yA, 








. ‘ar sounding, and Diy eae 
factory lialla for schools, Ob Opus rehes, ac 


WERE Y RS A et isaac. 


Descriptien and prices on applicati« n 








| paid with two shillings a day. 


so-aes0 00 <> 0e <a> 60 <a <a> 00-00-00 





Every gentleman wore a queue and pow- 
| dered his hair. Rich, Red 


Crockery plates were objected to because 
Is absolutely essential to health. It 1s impos 


| they dulled the knives. 
Virginia contained a fifth of the whole 
sible to get it from so-called “ nerve tonics” 
and opiate compounds. They have tempo 


| population of the country. 
A man who jeered at the preacher or 
criticised the sermon was fined. 
gentleman bowing to a lady always 
rary, sleeping effects, but do not CURE. To 
have pure blood and good health. take 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla, which has first, last, 
and all the time, been advertised as just 


scraped his foot upon the ground. 
Two stage coaches bore all the travel 

what it is—the best medicine for the blood 

ever produced. In fact, 


between New York and Boston. 
A day laborer considered himself well 
Beef, pork, salt fish, potatoes and hom- 

iny were the staple diet all the year round. | 
‘Buttons were scarce and expensive, and 

trousers were fastened with pegs or laces. | 
A new arrival in jail was set upon by his | 

| fellow prisoners and robbed of everything js 

[he had. Sarsaparilla 

| his spoon across his cup to indicate that | Isthe One True Blood Purifier. All druggists. $2. 


When a man had enough tea, he placed 
| he wanted no more, assist Digestion and cure 


Leather breeches, a checked shirt, a red | Hood’s Pills Constipation. 25 cents. 
flannel jacket and a cocked hat formed the 
dress of an artisan. 

The church collection was taken in a bag 
at the end ofa pole, with a bell attached to 
arouse sleepy contributors. 


The whipping post and pillory were still 
standing in New York. 








Sheet Metal Pattern Cutting 


Sanitary Plumbing, Heating and Ventilation ; 
Architecture; Drawing; Stationary, Marine 


Th a Pyare ane Ch and Locomotive Engineering; Machine Design; 
e overland service of the Chicago} Railroad, Hydraulic 
Union Pacific and Northwestern Line is xivicia, SH COURSES eric: 


regarded by discriminating travelers as the | #24, Metal Mining; Prospecting; Electricity; 
egarded by g travelers as the | Peseeping; Shathands English Branches. 


safest, most reliable and best route to all} gn whe 
Pacific coast points, or to the Orient. This | sy GUARANTEED SUCCESS. 
line crosses the fairest portions of Illinois | Fees Mederate, Advance or tastaliments. 





6 
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Circular Fr State ject A to stud; “ 
and Iowa. At Council Bluffs the great scouted temepentonmamneme Box 1050, Geranten, Pa. 


| transfer is passed, the train rolls over the 
| vast bridge across the Missouri, and fair 
| Omaha is reached. Continuing, the route 
skirts the southern portion of Nebraska, 
|through the great corn belt, crosses one 
| corner of Colorado and enters Wyoming. 
| The Rockies passed, and the route lies 
|through the great American desert. At 
| Granger, Wyo., the Portland cars are de- 
tached and sent northward, while the main 
body of the train proceeds via Ogden, 
| where change is made for Salt Lake City 
|points. Across Nevada, up the awful 
|snow-capped Sierra Nevadas, through 
yawning canons, and then down into the 
warm, rich plains of California, touching 
at Sacramento and other noted points. 
For the Overland service the Chicago 
Union Pacific and Northwestern Line has 
two great trains of the most perfect equip- 
| ment and luxurious appointments. Th nese 
trains have all modern safety oP cre 
and every facility for comfort and conveni- | IDEAL SCHOOL MUSIC 
ence. ° 
The Northwestern Line has the standard 
\roadway between Chicago and Omaha.| primary Book, 96 pages, half cloth; rudimental 
From Chicago to Cedar Rapids the line is department simple, horough; wide range of su°- 
double tracked; the remainder of the route | jects and styles ; songs, bright, pleasing ; a standard 
has a large number of sidings. The entire | a ain a eer om 
line is protected by block signals at stations.| 4 pyANCED BOOK, 108 paces. lisen; one cf 
| A valuable feature of this line is the free | the best books for teaching purposes and chorus 
attendant service at the Central station, | “ork ever published ; each department is as perfe.t 
Chicago. Write W. B. Kniskern, G. P. & | 2% it, could well be made: every piece of music is 
M , —s k good, every song will be sung and enjoyed; there 's 
T. A., C. & N. W. Ry., Chicago, for inter-| not a poor page in the book. Price 60 cents. 
esting literature on the The Overland | Semf/e for examination 30 cents, 
Route. 


| R.L.MYERS & CO., Publ’s, Harrisburg, Pa. 











0 LLARS 


REVERSI BLE «x currs. 


Invaluable for Teachers, Travellers, Pro- 
fessional Men, Farmers and Tradesmen. 
Why they excel the linen kind: Sr A keep 
their shape, will not wilt. Both sides are 
made of ne cloth, re-enforced by a centre 
lining. Perfectly laundered and finished. 
NOT TO BE WASHED. 
Just wear, reverse, and then discard. 
ASK THE DEALERS FOR THEM. 
If not found at the stores, send six cents for 
sample collar and cuffs, naming size and style 


Reversible Collar Co,, 95 Milk St., Boston, Mass. 
























By J. A, Sprenxe , Instructor. 








"He had small skill o horse flesh 
whe nae ree to ride on” Dont take 
| ~—— ordinary soaps , aap 





is SAPOQLIO® 


=Try acake of it,and be convinced.= 
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Night Gowns 


An unusual op- 
portunity for thritty 
buyers: 


Night Gowns — 
of ex elient quality, 
heavy Muslin, large 
doubie coilar trim- 
med with open- 
work embroidery, 
yoke made with 
space tucks and 
finished with briar 
stitching, siseves 
cut wide and trim- 
med with ruffles of embroidery to 
match collar, tull s'ze and perfectly 


made, at 
$1.00 each 


including postage. 
Mail orders promptly and accu- 
rately filled. 


Strawbridge & Clothier ‘ 
Philadelphia 











THE BEST AIDS POR ILLUSTRATION. 
sll 
| 


Blackboard 
Stencils## 


WE HAVE ABOUT 500 DESIGNS. | 
HERE ARE SOMME OF THEM: 
Maps of Continents. 24x36 in. 10c. ea. | 


Each State and Territory. 24x36 in. | 
Oc. ea. 


9 Groups of States. 24x36 in. 


French and Puritan Wars. 
40c. 


War of Revolution. 
Civil War. 





10c. 
5 Stencils. 


5 Stencils. 40c. 


10 Stencils. 80Oc. 
Border. 12x36 in. 10c. 
Rolls of Honor. 12x36 in. 
Physiology Charts. 
> 
THE FOLLOWING, 18x24 in., 
5 CENTS EACH. 
Language Lessons, 
Animals. 40 Designs. 
Plants and Flowers. 
Birds. 15 Designs. 
Portraits. 


10c. 
Setof7. 50c. 


75 Designs. 


35 Designs. 


25 Designs. 


@e 





Send 10 cents for 2 samples for trial—a Map of 
North America and a 5-cent stencil— 
with complete last. 


E. L. Kellogg &Co., 


61 East Ninth Street, New York. 





Every Reader | 
of this paper who has not our catalogue of 
teachers’ alps. should send a card asking 
for it. It will tell you how to save time 
and labor, have a better school, and get a 


larger a ear. 
E,L, KELLOGG & CO. 
61 East Ninth St., N. 4 





How a Mole Tunnels. 

Now place the wriggling and restive 
little creature upon the ground, on a spot 
where the ground is not unreasonably hard, 
so that he may have a fair chance for disa- 
pearing, and see what he will do. 

The instant he touches the earth do:vn 
goes his nose, feeling nervously here and 
there for a place to start his drill. In 
about one second he has found a suitable 
spot. His nose sinks into the soil as if it 
were a brad-awl, with a half boring and a 


|half pushing motion, and in an instant | 


half your mole’s head is buried from view. 
Now watch sharply, or he will be out of 
sight before you see how he does it. Up 
comes his powerful right foot, sliding close 
along the side of his head, straight for- 


ward, edgewise, to the end of his nose. | 
| His five-pointed chisel cuts the earth verti- 


cally until it reaches as far forward as his 
short reach will let itgo; then, with a quick 
motion, he pries the earth sideways from 
his nose, and so makes quite an opening. 
Instantly the left foot does the same thing 
on the other side, and meanwhile the gim- 
let-pointed nose has gone right on boring. 
In five seconds, by the watch, his body is 
entirely out of sight, and only his “nny 
little tail can be seen. In three mir ‘es he 
will tunnel a foot, if he is at allin a hurry 
to get on in the world.—.S¢ Nicholas. 


The Second Summer, 
many mothers believe, is the most precar- 
ious in a child’s life; generally it may be 
true, but you will find that mothers and 
physicians familiar with the value of the 
Gail Borden Eagle Brand Condensed Milk 
do not so regard it. 


Withdrawal of Through Parlor-Car 
Service between New York and 
Cape May. 

The Pennsylvania Railroad Company 
announces that the through parlor-car ser- 
vice between New York and Cape May on 
train leaving New York at 12.55 P.M., and 
returning on train leaving Cape May at 
7,00 A.M., has been discontinued. 


A Doctor’s Experience. 


H. S. Atwood, M. D., Galena, Kas., 
writes:—In neuralgic and rheumatic pains, | 


| find that the following gives relief when all 
|other means fail: Antikamnia and Salol 


Tablets ; two five-grain tablets every four 
to six hours. In the after pains in mis- 
carriage, I find Antikamnia to give the 
quickest relief.”—“ Northwestern Lancet.” 


Animals’ Hours of Sleep. 


The sleeping hours of the animals out at 
the Zoo vary as greatly according to the 
families to which they belong as do their 
other characteristics and habits. Chief 
Utan, the big orang-outang, goes to bed at 
sundown, draping his head in a blanket and 
refusing to see visitors after dusk. He is 
also an early riser. With the lions, tigers, 
and other members of the cat tribe, the 
night finds them at their liveliest, and they 
do most of their sleeping between the mid- 
day meal and supper time. The eagles go 





to sleep just about the time their neighbors | 


in the owl cage are wakeing up, while the 


bears, during the winter months, apparent- | 


ly sleep all day and night too. The resi- 
dents of the monkey house object serious- 
ly to being disturbed after dark, and if one 
of the keepers happens to take a light into 
their quarters, they scold him unmerciful- 
ly. On the other hand it would probably 
take a dynamite bomb to arouse the rhin- 
ocerous, and it is not an uncommon, the 
keepers say, to find the rats biting holes in 
his thick hide with impunity —PAs/ade/- 
phia Record. 


During the Teething Period. 


Mes, Winstow's Soornine Syvevue has been used for 
over FIFTY YEARS by MILLIONS of MOTHERS 
for their CHILDREN WHILE TEETHING, with 
PERFECT SUCCESS. It SOOTHES the CHILD, 
SOFTENS the GUMS, ALLAYS all PAIN, CURES 
WIND COLIC, and is the best remedy for DIAR- 
RHCEA. Sold by Druggists in every part of the 
world, Be sure and ask for ** Mrs. Winslow's Sooth- 
ing Syrup,” and take no other kind, Twen’r-five 
cents a bottle. 





A Skin of Beauty is a Joy Forever 





Dr. T. FELIX GOURAUD’S 


ORIENTAL CREAM, seattinen, 


Removes Tan, Pimples, Freckles, Moth-Patches, Rash 
and Skin diseases, 
and every blemish 
on beauty, and de- 
fles detection. On 
its virtues it has 
stood the test of 48 
years; no other has, 
and is so harmless 
we taste it to be 
sure it is properly 
made. Accept no 
counterfeit of simi- 
lar name. The dis- 
uished Dr. L. 
. Sayre said to a 
lady of thehaut-ton 
(a patient): “As 
you ladies will use 
them, I recommend 
‘Gouraud’s Cream’ 
as the least harm- 
ful of all the Shin preparations.’ Gne bottle will last 
six months, using it every day. Also Poudre Subtile 
removes superfluous bair without injury to the skin. 
FERD. T. HOPKINS, Prop’r, 87 Great Jones St., N. Y. 
For sale by all Druggiste and Fancy Goods Dealers 
througheut the U. 8., Canadas and Europe. 
Also found in N. ¥ City at R. H. Macy’s, Stern's, 
Ehbrich’s, Ridley’s, and other Fancy Goods Dealers. 
Ga Beware of Base imitations. $1,000 Reward for 
arrest and proof of any one selling the same. 


Teas and Coffees. 


The reputation of our house requires no 
eommendation from us. Established over 
36 years at the same address, All Teas not 
perfectly satisfactory we will take back, ex- 
change, and prepay expenses, or refund the 
money. On these conditions you run norisk, 

Orders of $10 and upward we will allowa 
complimentary in Tea equal to 20 per cent. 
off and pay all charges. The order may be 
for one kind of Tea or all kinds. It will pay 
you well to get up clubs among your friends 
and neighbors for our Celebrated New Crop, 
High-Grade Teas, These are Special In. 
ducements to Institutions, Boarding-Schools, 
Large Consumers, Club Agents, Hotels, etc. 
Two or three neighbors can club together and 
send for $10.00 worth o: Teas and get them 
at a small advance on cost of importation. 


PRICE LIST OF TEAS. 
Cexts Per Pound 






THE SKIN. 
NO OTHER COSMETIC 
WILL DO IT. 


PURIFIFS aS WELL 
AS BEAUTIFIES 








Oolong, black - - - <= «= 25,980,385, 40,50 
Mixed, black and green - - - 25, 30, 35, 40, 50 
Japan, uncolored = - ° - - 25, 35, 40, 50 
English Breakfast, black- - - 25, 35, 40, 50 
Young Hyson, green - - - 25, 35, 40, 50 
Imperial, green- ~~ - - 25, 35, 40950 
Gunpowder, green - - - - 25, 35, 


, 35, 50 
Sun-Sun Chop Tea. black with green tea flavor 170 
Long-Arm-Chop Tea black with green tea flavor 70 


Thea-Nectar, black with green tea flavor 60 
Basket-Fired, Japan, black - + 25, 35, 40, 50 
Sun-Dried Japan -« - + « bv 
Assams - + = = = -« 50, 70, 80 
Orange Pekoes - 70, 80 


Finest Brands of Ceylon Teas 
Roasted Coffees . 
Send this “ad.” and 10c, in stamps and we will 
mail you 34lb, of any kind of Tea you may select. 
The t imported. Teas and Coffees. 3 
rib. We will send 5 pounds of FINE FAMILY 
EAS on receipt of this “ad.” aod §2.00, This is a 
special offer! 


THE GREAT AMERICA TEA CO., 


50, 70, 80, 1.00 
- - 18, 23, 


P, O. Box 
3r and 33 Vesey St., New York. 


Parker’s Talks 
on Pedagogics. 


The greatest Educational Book of the 
ume. Col. Parker’s greatest work. 

It will give you new inspiration for next 
year’s work. You can’t afford to let the 
year go by without reading it. 507 pages. 
Handsomely bound. 

Price $1.50; to teachers $1.20; postage 
12 cents. 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., 
New York and Chicage- 
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SIX NEW BOOKS. 


ELEMENTS OF CHEMISTRY. 
By R. P. WILLIAMS, in charge of the Chemical Department of the English 
Iligh School, Boston. Cloth. 412 pages. For introduction, $1.10. 


HIGHER ARITHMETIC. 
By W. W. BEMAN, Professor of Mathematics in the University of Michigan, 
and D. E. Smiru, Professor of Mathematics in the Michigan State Normal 
College. Cloth. 193 pages. For introduction, 80 cents. 


A PRACTICAL PHYSIOLOGY. 
A Text-book for High School, Academy, and Normal School Classes. By 
ALBERT F, BLAISDELL, M.D., author of “ Blaisdell’s Series of Physiolo- 
gies.” Cloth. Fully illustrated. 448 pages. For introduction, $1.20. 


THE STUDENT’S AMERICAN HISTORY. 
A Text-book for High Schools and Colleges. By D. H. MONTGOMERY, au- 
thor of “ The Leading Facts of History Series.” Illustrated. Cloth. 
523+lv. pages. For introduction, $1.40. 


FLOWERS AND THEIR FRIENDS. 


By MARGARET W. MORLEY, author of “ Seed-Babies,” “ A Few Familiar 
Flowers,” etc. Boards. 255 pages. For introduction, 50 cents. 


THE STORY OF JEAN VALJEAN. 
From Victor Hugo’s ‘“‘Les Miserables.” Edited by SARA E. WILTSE. 
1,022 pages. For introduction, cloth, 90 cents ; boards, 75 cents. Classics 
jor Children, 


Descriptive Circulars of the above books sent, postpaid, on application. 
GINN & COMPANY, Pubishers, 
BOSTON. NEW YORK. CHICAGO. ATLANTA 
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FOUR BOOKS 


That are in an especial manner feeling the wave of prosperity are: 


WELLS’ ESSENTIALS OF ALGEBRA, 
PAINTER’S AMERICAN LITERATURE, 
TUELL & FOWLER’S FIRST BOOK IN LATIN, 
DANIELL’S NEW LATIN PROSE COMPOSITION. 


Correspondence requested from Teachers and School Officers seeking 
the best books. Catalogue and introduction terms on application. 


LEACH, SHEWELL & SANBORN, 


NEW YORK; 9-1: East 16th St, BOSTON : 68 Chauncy St. CHICAGO: 378 Wabash Ave 


THE MASSACHUSETTS MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Joun A. HALL, President. SPRINGFIELD, MASS. Henry M. PHILLPs, Secrefary. 








Incorporated 1851. 
ea) 


Assets to January 1, 1897, $18,546,959.96 


Liabilities, - - - - - 17,205,296.32 





Surplus by Massachusetts’ Standard, $1,341,663.64 


SEEEE EERE Le 
“+ New Class Register 


By an ingenious device the pages of es 


Smith’s New Class Register are’so ar- > 
ti ranged that the overworked teacher > 


can keep a complete record for each > “ 


pupil for 80 days, without having to P 


write the name but once. , Space i also 
¢° for attendance, , deportment, scholar- “> 

ship, etc. Pocket size. 2. Price : 50 ¢ cents. * 

Sample copy for inspection at one- half si 


a price if you mention this advertisement. *© 
” : # ) 
a HINDS & NOBLE oP 
ok 4-5-13-14 Cooper Inst. New York City ye 


SEEEEEEEEREEREEEC 


BETZ PHYSICAL CULTURE SERIES 


has been adopted by the United States Gevern- 
ment for use tn all the Indian Schools 
under tts charge. 








Thisis a grand testimonial to their value, as Prof, 
Hailman is widely known as one of the foremost 
educators in the land, 


Bookl1, Freo Gymnastics. The work formsa 
part of the great German system, the result of a 
century’s work of some of the best pedagogues, 
patriots and statesmen. It is for beginning the 
system. Price, 75 cents. 


Book 2. Gymnastic Tactics, These are exer- 
cises or evolutions performed by a number of per- 
sons in common. This book aims to aid the In- 
structor in the art of directing the evolutions of a 
body of persons according to certain laws. Price, 75c. 
Book 3, Light Gymnastics contains exercises 
witn Poles Dumbbells,Rings and Wands and Indian 
Clubs. It gives the teacher all the essentials of ex- 
ercises with movable appliances, and leads him on 
until he is able to free himself from the text of the 
book. Price, 75 cents. 


Book 4. Popular. Gymnastics or exercises on 
the play-groun Price, 60 cents, 


The four books for $2.35 or the first three for $2.00. 


A. FLANAGAN, 267 Wabash Av., Chicago, Il. 


School Room Decorations 
A SPECIALTY. 
Send for list and prices. 
Correspondence also solicited for 
General School Supplies. 


J, L. HAMMETT CO., 35? “*gciseon Stet 


IF YOU WANT 


FRENCH BOOKS, 


or books of any description—School } Standard 
Books, Novels, etc., send to 


William R, Jenkins, 


Publisher and Importer, 
851 and 853 Sixth Avenue, (4 (48th Street), New York. 


Catalogue on application. Imp. Importations promptly made 


FREE TO TEACHERS! 


.OUR ZOOLOGY CATALOGUE.. 
100 Varieties—300 Specimens—$25 
Aliso Specimens by the hundreds and 
thousands. 

N. L. WILSON, 
170 Tremont Street, - - Boston, Mass. 














THE IOBAL CURRENT-BVENTS WEEKLY 


*pralf finder 


The First and ONLY paper giving Pali fender the | 
making news of the world logically clas ified Vand 


intelligently digested. Clean, clear, co mdenst 
partisan, up-to-date, entertaining, truthful. sa ala 
weeks 25 cts. Yearly $1. Low rates to scl 

—— 


Sample free. Pathfinder Washinst +. 








communicating with advertisers. 
tioning THE SCHOOL JoURNAL when 
; READERS will confer a favor by men 





